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PREFACE. 
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I HAVE been so severely taken to task — ^very 
properly, of course^— in the matter of preface 
writing^^that were I now to constilt any friend, 
liis advice woiild, I am sure, admit of expression 
in the one word — don^t. He would, I am sure, 
recommend that 

" OVER THE ATLANTIC AND GEEAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY" 

go to the world withont preface. 

But men who assume to direct others in 
their most weighty interests are wayward men 
— ^men not given to consult anybody ; and 
so I commit myself once more to the straight- 
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forward dissection of the critics. For they are 
all hononrable men : 

"•For BratoB is an honourable man ; 
So are th^ all, all honourable men." 

Criticism, no doubt, Will demand my right to 
address the public on such a snbject as the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western Bailway — a Railway not 
from London to Greenwich, nor even from Camden 
to Amboy, but one which some day, and that not 
a distant day, will take up passengers in New 
York City on the Atlantic, and set them down in 
San Francisco, on the Pacific. In four years 
hence — not lateiv-^there will be uninterrupted 
railway communication from the one western 
ocean to the other. 

Well, what do I know about American 
affairs ? Startle not : I was one of the few 
whom Richard Cobden consulted; and was he 
right or wrong as to the issue or the issues of 
the war ? Here are some of the great man's 
letters, which will show the relation in which I 
was privileged to stand towards him. 
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« 

AxHENiBUM Club, 

Uth Apnl, 1864. 

Dear Sib, — ^If convenient to you I sliould be 
glad to liave a few minutes' conversation witli you 
at this Club at about twelve or one o'clock. 

I am, yours truly, 

R. COBDBN, 
P. Barry, Esq. 



House of Commons, 

loth ApHl, 1864. 

Deab Sib, — I sliall be at the Athenaeum to- 
morrow, Saturday, at one o'clock, and it will 
give me pleasure to meet you there if quite con-^ 
venient. But as my object in requesting an 
interview is rather for a few minutes' general- 
conversation than for anything of a specific or 
pressing nature, I hope you will not put yourself 
to any inconvenience in coming, as any other day 
would suit lie equally well. 

I remain, yours truly, 

B. Gobdek. 

P. Barry, Esq. 
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■ 

^, YiorosiA Strebt, WiSknoNflTis, 
Sth Jwne, 1864. 

Deab Mb. Baset^ — I am much obliged by 
jour note. It will be three weeks or more 
.before I shai\\ be able to bring on my motion. I 
^o not think a reference to France will greatly 
serve my argument. The reason why our Go- 
vernment ought to resort to private enterprise 
is that we have infinitely greater resources in 
that way than any other Government. 

Could you tell me what ships of war or other 
armaments our private yards are now construct- 
ing {oT foreign Governments ? 

Where could I get some practical aid from a 
private builder in showing the waste and costU- . 
joess of our Government establishments ? 

Would any competent person call on me ? I 
find it diificult, for several reasons, to leave home 
in quest of facts. 

I remain, very truly yours, 

E. COBDEN. 

Again, on the 26th May, the "Money 
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Market Review'^ gave me the following indor- 
sation^ well knowing my acqaaintance with 
American matters : — 



'^THB ATLANTIC AND GBBAT WBSTBBN BAILWAT. 



'^Holders of this Company's securities feel 
so much interest in its position, especially in the 
present state of the Money Market, that we have 
sent a Special Commissioner, charged to travel 
over the line, and to make a full report upon its 
position and prospects. His first letter will be 
found in another column in our impression of 
this day.^ 



)} 



This preliminary point settled, there will, I 
presume, be no objection to a statement of the 
<jircum8tances under which I carried out the 
commission. 

Arriving in New York, I made the customary 
application for a '^ free pass,'' which was refused. 
The alternative was a payment of fare, which 
I paid — ^with extreme reluctance, if the truth 



were told. The ride from New York jbo Sala- 
manca was^ as usnal^ tiresome; but once at 
Salamanca^ and on tlie Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway, I felt clieerfdl and all right. 
I even stopped the conductor, chatted with him, 
and at last let it out that I had *been sent from 
London to look into the affairs of the railway. 

'' The devil you have V' 

'' Yes/' I said. 

" Then I hope you will consider what I have 
told you as mere rumour, which, of course, one 
caimot help hearing while passing along the 
cars.'' 

" Certainly.'' 

The scoundrel had told me that Mr. James 
McHenry had failed, and that Sir Morton Peto 
had failed. I called him back, seeing he was 
now glancing uneasily— » 

'' The rumoured failure of Mr. James McHenry 
is the rumour of a lie, and so is that of Sir 
Morton Peto's." 

At this time the embarrassment of Sir Morton 
Peto had not occurred. 
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I 

" I am very glad to hear it/' 
' ^' Bat are you not aware that sucli statements 
as those of yours to me are likely to be received 
from you by passengers as true^ and that they 
are calculated to injure the credit of your emr 
ployers both at home and abroad V^ 

Such was my first experience of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Bailway. 

In a few hours more I was at Meadville ; and 
ten days later there were brought the intelligence 
of the panic^ and the telegrams of the actual failure 
of Sir Morton Peto. The "Money Market 
Review^' followed, with the announcement of my 
mission. My head, of course, began to swim ; 
and that memorials, petitions, and accounts might 
not be laid before me, I looked out the old clothes 
which I had worn on board the " Scotia,^' and 
put them on. The eflfect was precisely whiat 
might have been anticipated; the Directors 
and principal officers felt better, and the popu- 
lation of Meadville subsided into its accustomed 
quiet. 

When the ''Special Commissioner '' took 
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matters coolly, so, it no doubt was thought, 
miglit less important people. 

The panic, the fe.ilure of Sir Morton Peto, and 
the utterly groundless rumours about Mr. James 
McHenry, were, howeyer, very usefiil to me, and, 
to some extent, enlarged the scope of my inquiry. 
Everybody felt duty bound to be as courteous to 
me as possible— to give me access to books, 
papers, etc., and to prepare for me such state- 
ments as I wished. Much of this — ^perhaps at 
another time private information — I have not 
given in my reports from the various places, 
being unwilling to encumber them with figures, 
but they may here 'be summarized, as follows, 
into a balance-sheet of the affairs of the Com- 
pany, which goes to show, that the debt is, in 
round numbers, the very moderate sum of £300 
a mile. Its perfect accuracy, of course, depends 
on the good faith of those who put it into my 
hands. 



• ■ • 
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Staixkimt op Liabilities of ihs Atlantic and Great 
Western Bailwat Company, as per Trial Balance op the 
Qi^ZERAL LXD&XK. May Slsr, 1866. 

dels, c 
Due on bills for General Management Departanent ... 86^899 74 
f, sapplies for (General Store'-eoal, fuel, ties, oil, 

waste, iron, eto. ^ > 465,173 64 

„ Billspayable 100,361 82 

9, fVaiyeB. AcoonBitii ««>««..«>.»« »»...«ifc««.. ..»..».»>..»... .x iax9,9Dv Oo 

872>419 23 
Gasli to apply on above. 

In hands of Treasurer 42,909 81 

}} xrajmastorft •••»«.••.....■•»*.•••.•• ll,oo4 4U 

54,774 21 

817,645 02 

Approximate Statement to July 1st, 1866, made up prom 

Vouchers and Beturns : the Books not written up por 

June. 

dels, c. 

Balance due May 31, as above 817,645 02 

Amount of General Management Bills, June 98,457 48 

„ Supply Bills ditto p0,475 11 

„ Wages, etc?..... ditto .-. 211,546 11 

1,218,123 72 

Gash paid on above by Treasurer, in June 279,952 64 

„ „ Paymaster „ 213,834 85 

„ „ Treasurer,toJuly21 172,774 40 

,, n Paymaster „ 111,355 89 

Payments through Ledger Account to 

June 30th...., 3,651 57 

781,569 36 



« 



^— • 



Balance unpaid 436,554 37 



XIV PEBJPACB. 

If^ in any part^ there is a lack of information 
on what some may regard as important points, 
my excuse most be that it is next to impossible « 

to hit the happy mean which shall neither tire 
by diffuseness nor disappoint by brevity. My 
thanks are due to the President and Vice-Pre- 
sident, and the Directors, to the Auditor, the 
Treasurer,, the various superior officers, and the 
Station Masters. With the composition of the 
staff of the railway it would be difficult to find 
fault. 



London, 1st September, 1866. 
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OYER THE ATUNTIC 

AND 

GKEAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 



i. 

Thanks to the good steam<-&hip " Scotia/' of tike 
Gunard Line^ I am^ in fourteen days after leaving 
Liverpool, in a position to sit down in comfoit in 
the MoHenry Honse, and write all that apper- 
tains to the head-quarters of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway, from my own, and it 
may be, peculiar point of view. The origin of 
the town of MeadviUe is not doubtful, but there 
are vague speculations about the name^ which I 
would pass by, were they not essential to a dear 
and satisfactoiy apprehension of my subject 
matter. It is said that long ago a Mr. Meade 
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settled here^ and named liis house and bam 
Meadville. Tkis I think improbable. I incline 
to the opinion that the water and honey with 
which the first Dutch famiKes regaled the Indians, 
and which, no doubt, the Indians were accus- 
tomed to receive on their visits to the settle- 
ment^ ga^ ris0 to liit napiev . BnpoQctanoe Attaches 
to the doubt in this way ; for if we accept the 
Mr. Meade hypothesis, then Meadville does not 
dOfer Tmmk froin c^her trrciM ; frldle, if wq aqoept 
that of the water, the honey, and the Indian, we 
have the Meadville which exists, and that is a 
MeadviUe in some respects sui generis. Bather 
curiously, when the Dutch lent money to the 
rebelBotis eolomies for the assertion of their 
tikdependdice- of fhe ttiiwlse Gkireniment of 
George in., the extensive tract of countrf of 
wMch Meadville is the eenftre was pledged in 
perp^iiity for the payment of the money. TbaAi 
tnrbvight azi agent from Holland, who entered <^ 
possessifon, a^d has descendants to this time eon- 
tinuB in honourable inheritanoe of that whidi 
-was BO acqmred for them. The Hmdekoper 
family still remains, its direct and GoUateral 
branches forming a local landed interest. The 
blanches, moreoVer, have formed separate nu<^, 
untd round Meadville there probaUy has been 
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ga&ered a greater immber of well'to-do peopfe 
tbant would be foimd in any American town cf 
eqnal sizew And respectahiliiy and irealtk in 
Amenoa, as elsewhere^ uniformly garroimd thenr 
aehres ivitli atfaraetions whicb bring aoeessnma. 
Tkerjr estoblisb sdiools of a better kind for ikt^ 
yaong, and ooHeges and seminarieB for the pm* 
&88ion8. So MeadviUe did^ as early aa 1825^ 
•vhen tbe Allegbaby College was foondecly and 
later, in 1844, when the Unitamn Theokigioal 
Benunary held its first " oommenoement/^ Tkos 
sMGaadViUe— 4lie coosty-town MeadyiUe-^» no^ a 
common, town j it is a place of rank and refine^ 
ment. The proo& are before i^e stranger m 
well laid out streets, agreeable villas, and elegant 
'XBansioiis. As in Eensington, at 8t. John's Wood 
and Bighgate, so in Meadyille, there is croqoet 
oo: the lawn, and no want of smooth relrety 
lawns to play it on. And this weU-to-do popn» 
lation in MeadviUe, unlike that of the London 
flnbnrbs, has only one railway to see to, and 
eare for, there being no other railway near them, 
and that railway is the one of which I wiite^* 
the Atlantic and €hreat Western. 

Bnt Meadville is not merely pretty and 
wealthy; it is progressive and enterprising. 
Since 1862 its population of 5000 has doubled; 
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and since the same year the two acres of ground 
in front of the station of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Eailway are worthy in the open market^ 
in hard cash^ if hard cash were asked^ more than 
tmce the smn paid for the seventy-two acres of 
station lands^ of whidbi the two acres form a 
part. Sixty of the seventy-two acres cost 
19^000 dels. ; the two acres wonld any day com- 
mand 40^000 dels, as the site of a new court- 
lioase^ a chnrch^ or a block of marble-fronted 
shops, such as adorns Chicago or New York. 
But the time has ixot arrived for the realization 
of the waste lands of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Bailway, the prospective wants of the 
company being as yet difficult to compute* No 
/doubt sales will in time be made, but in a growing 
4iown the longer they are deferred the better. 

Of the enterprise of the town I shall only 
•cite one example. I went to-day through ihe 
iackoTj of the Petroleum Steam Barrel Com- 
^pany. It stands on the line of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Bailway, at the southern 
extremity of the town, and, on the whole, is one 
of the most interest^g mechanical sights I have 
ever seen. Entering the doorway the finished 
barrels are encountered, and, further on, the 
processes of hooping, fitting the barrels for the 
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head^ sawing the head^ jointing the head^ and 
dressing the head and staves. Ascending the 
stairs, the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
is found^deUvering rough pieces of white oak- 
trees at the one side of the building, and re- 
ceiving finished barrels at the other. From 
the heap of pieces workmen cany white oak 
fodder to four circular concave saws, and the 
saws cat, in an instant, to any required thick- 
ness, and with a neatly-formed bulge. Forth- 
with the staves pass to the floor below for the 
final shaping process, and afterwards to the drying 
house, to be again taken, to form barrels. So em- 
ployed, seventy-five men and boys produce daily- 
at one end of the factory 80,000 staves andheads^ 
and 400 finished barrels at the other. Each, 
barrel of forty-five gallons costs the company 1 
dol. 80 c, and sells readily for cash at 3 dels, ta 
3 dels. 50 c. I asked whether there was no dis- 
advantage in manufacturing barrels at such a 
distance from the oil, and the answer was that 
Meadville is as good a manufacturing point as 
any. At the oil wells the rate for labour is 
always fluctuating ; at Meadville it is in the main 
steady. So Meadville is becoming the manu- 
facturing centre of the oil districts ; it is, at least, 
the choice of the Petroleum Steam Barrel 
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Oompany^ dnd the stock of that company is not 
held locaDy^ bnt a thousand miles off in PhiladeU 
plda. Nay^ it is the choice of other barrel 
'companies, of refining companies, of millwrights' 
shops, and of fonndries. Within &e town, there- 
fore, are the elements of fhtnre eminence; and 
the selection for the head-qnarters of the railway, 
is at once creditable to the originators, and not 
iinassnringto the bond and share holders. 

Of the general position of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Bailway, I have not yet, of conrse, 
obtained the means of judging ; but having gone 
oyer the property here, and addressed all sorts of 
inquiries to the President, the vice-President, 
and the superior officers, which I am bormd to 
estate have been most courteously and unreservedly 
answered, I may, I think, without presumption, 
speak of what has come within my observation, 
and also of the replies. Generalizing those com- 
munications, and that observation, th^ resolve 
iSiemselves under two heads : first, into an un- 
developed state of things j and, second, into the 
exceptional and peculiar difficulties witii whidbi 
tiie railway has to cope. I shaH deal first wi& 
the former. In going the round of the property, 
and afterwards consulting the drawings in tike 
possession of the draughtsman, the comparison is 



forced o& the attaatiouj of the relative inferioritj^ 
in a traffic sense^ of the Headville present with 
the MeadviUe that is to be, Ta^e the ca^e of the 
roond-hoase or shed for the stonug of 1ogo<» 
motives* It is a semi-circle, ia fact j but oxi the 
drawings a. circle of 215 feet in diameter. At 
pi?esent it has twBnty-two finished stalls ; m its 
ccMnpleted state it will have thirteen more. . Nor 
is that all. The ronnd«hoase answers the double 
purpose of ^orisg and repairing j and repairing 
in so cramped a place, without, too^ suitable tools 
at hand, is nqt merely an inconvenience^ but a 
loss. The reason is obvious — ^the traffic of the 
line is in excess of the presmjoed limit for which 
provision has been made. Then, again, the 
machine-shop and engine-house esdsii on paper, 
and on paper only— the piles for the foundations 
bdlng as yet the promise of the fabric. The 
building is to be 180 feet by 250 foot, with an 
out^building for offices 104 feet by 35 feet, and a 
wing for tools 120 feet by 65 feet. Again, the 
car-repairing shop is in the same paper 
and pile condition as tiie machine-shop and 
engine-house ; and the dimensions of the pro- 
po^d building are — ^head houscj 276 feet by 102 
feet j and wings^ 250 feet by 56 feet. The only 
completed building is the smith's shop ; and a 
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fine '' shop/' it is — as fine a shop of the kind as I 
have seen in France or England. It is 240 
feet by 56 feet, lofty, well lighted, and ventilated. 
Adjacent to it are the piles for the boiler shop, 
of 96 feet by 65 feet, and the piles for the 
foundry, of 102 feet by 65 feet. With these 
buildings finished, stocked with tools, and in 
active operation, the Atlantic and Great Western 
Bailway Company would be the makers of their 
own engines and .cars at Meadville as they are 
already, I am told, further west. 

The difficulties encountered of an exceptional 
and* peculiar character, are, odd as it may 
seem, no other than jealousy and scorn. The 
comparative incompleteness of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway excites the gibes of some ; 
they speak of it slightingly ; they do not work 
well with it; they arbitrarily divert passengers 
and freight over other railways, which of right 
belong to it. To such, the fault of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Bailway is that it is a young 
railway— one which has not yet attained to its 
majority. Invest it with manly vigour, and the 
scomers will gather round it, and prove its friends; 
equip it, not to the fiill measure of its capital, but 
to the measure of the necessities of a great and 
prosperous country, and its crowded carriages ^ 
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and loaded cars must sweep everytliing before 
them to and from the seaboard. The feeling of 
jealousy is also very strong; there are certaia 
railways without dependence on England^ and 
they are bitterly envious of one that has. They 
will do as little as they can for it; and would 
rejoice were it ever to pass into non-EngUsh 
hands. There is very cogent reason for^ perhaps, 
even more unfriendliness than any yet experi* 
enced — the reason that the United States raQway 
system^ as it stands^ and as it always will stand, 
presents the Atlantic and Great Western as the 
backbone of the whole, and the other railways as 
mere supply or 8iipi»rted lines. 

The. traffic, which exists and exceeds the pre- 
sumed limit at first counted on, is in a most 
satisfactory state, notwithstanding that there 
have been certain disturbing influences, which to 
some extent have curtailed its volume. The 
following official statement, accompanied by the 
explanations which I shall offer, will put the 
matter in the clearest light : — 

Statement op Earnings — 507 Miles. 

Pas- Oiiher 

1866. ' Days. sengers. Freight. Sources. 

dole. dols. dols. 

April 16 to 28 7 33,116 69,891 3,033 

Aprillto23 19 98,604 197,367 8,238 

Jaa.ltoAi>zil28... 97 413,682 1,181,111 56,646 
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'M$k hmk i»ereM6 

1866. Days. Earnings. Year. 1866. 

d<^ dola. dols. 

April 16 to 23 ... 7 106,040 70,973 35,067 

Aprillto23 19 2»,104 ...... 264,666 ...... 49,448 

Jan. 1 to April 23 97 1,601,439 ^^, 1,271,195 ...... 239,244: 

Hilitsry tran^ortafcioot sot incLadedy Jaamrj 1 to Karoh 31, 

178.42 dols. 

HeadviUe, 27ih April, 1866. 

The distarbing and curtaiiiiig inflaaiicea hm^ 
beeii^ £rsi, a sttspenedoKL of the eoai traffic for 
abaoat thi^ee months; and^ seoond^ a ftamod 
coatractioii of the supply of oiL The eoal aas«- 
peiQLsioa arose firom a mimes' strike^ the miliars 
4^(naiidix^ 1 doL 25 c. per ton of 2000 Ihu, in- 
stead of 1 dol. 15 c« The mmsbexs i^re reaolntoy 
and^ in the end, prevailed; the miiners Iiaving 
jittt resumed at 95 c. per ton of 2000 Ib.^ 20 a 
Idss than they were reoeiFing, and 35 c. less tiisn 
they wished^ for the 2000 lb. Tfaron^ionli the 
sfumner^ I am told, ihe coal traffic wiU be i^osi 
active^ by reason of the short .a^ock on hand 
eFerywlxere, the opienaaig day's ooal tisffic— -not 
included in the above statement— 'being 180 ckp 
loads of ten tons each. The average traffic is 
expected to reach 150 cars daily. The oil con- 
traction arose from a glut of oil^ the trade buying 
from hand to mouthy as in most other commodities 
at present, becaose of the embarrassm^oit whioii 
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^ fladjnating price of gold brings about. Ntm 
fiurly oat of stock, the trade is onoe more baying 
yritii some fireedom, and a.t a rate wiudb leayes a 
fsir Eastern shipping margin. Bat for tiie oon- 
traction of the one, and the suspension of the 
other, the increase in the earnings since the Ist 
Januaiy would, I am assured, have been large^, 
beyond the anticipations of the most sangnine. 

But, retoming from tiiis digression— -whioh^ 
however, is inseparable from writing at head- 
<|iiarter8 — ^let me now speak of that Meadville 
inatitation, the HcHenry House. It is under 
the same roof as Hie railway o£B.oes, but stands 
at the opposke side — the statum iLoBS of railB 
bdbig between the two. The McHemy BJonse is 
210 feet by 40 feet, and there is in progress a 
win^ attadbment of 175 feet by 40 feet. In a 
&w years a similar wing attadiment will, no 
doubt, be needed to meet the wants of the in- 
creasing travelling pubHc. Then, abont tine same 
time, the two acres of ground in front of the 
station, of which mention has been made, wili be 
parted with to some oil millionaire for 100,000 
or 150,000 dols. in gold, as the siteof an Atlantic 
and Pacific House. Such is America, espedaiiy 
in its best districts, and in those centres where 

• » 

manufacturing industries take root and flourish. 
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True, the excellent manaGrement of the McHeniy 
Hon; xanst count for soxne«ung in its proeperZ 
state^ but in a certain sense it counts for little. 
Were the McHenry House ill, instead of well 
conducted, it would simply be elbowed Out of 
place, and another house spring up to receiye the 
patronage which it enjoys. So the increase of 
the McHeniy House is another proof, if one were 
necessary, of the healthy business atmosphere of 
the town of Meadville. To the McHenry House 
the share and bond holders of the Atlantic and 
Gfeat Western Railway who visit the United 
States may well direct their footsteps, and par- 
take of the good cheer which their own enter- 
prise and their own servants have provided for 
them.* Those servants, I am happy to add, are 
men of colour; of that race who, in so many 
quarters, are declared incapable, indolent, and 
worse. I have always thought better of the 
negro character, and, on inquiry, I find that the 
numerous coloured men of the McHenry House 
are cleanly, tidy to a fault, not given to changing 

* Those of the Bhare and bond holders, if there ore any sndh, 
who object to hotel investments in connection with railways, may 
as well be told that there are more cogent reasons for the combina- 
tion in America than in London, America being as yet thinly 
settled, and insufficiently supplied with hotels in conntry 
parts. 
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masters^ not quarrelsome among themselves^ or 
with others^ but diligent^ painstakings and irre- 
proachable in character. Their wages are at 
the rate of twenty-five dollars a months with 
board. 



14 



II. 

ikUVAJtCA, K. Y., Uth May, 1806L 

BMJJJUXCk bears the name of tlie well-known 
Spanish banker who^ some time or oiiier^ and 
perhaps still, befriends the Atlantic and Grreat 
Western Railway. When the christening took 
place I do not know, bnt in 1853, when the first 
short contract to Ashyille was taken, the well- 
intended compliment might almost have been 
deemed a satire. The place and district were 
then a wilderness; the flowing Alleghany, 
draining an irregular valley, which is hemmed 
in by outlying spurs of the great Pennsylyanian 
mountains, and casually and glimmeringly lighted 
in the night by the torches of the half-wild 
Indians, while spearing sturgeon, pickerel^ pike, 
and white fish from the prow of their canoes. 
Parenthetically, I may remark that Salamanca 
is in the district of one of the great Indian 
'' reserves/^ So recently, I am told, as 1862 
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wihftt is now tihe town wMi r^reaarled codjl^^ 
m^la tank dT tke fieie Baahv»]r> at iribkii tibe 
loecoafcolhres now aiftd iken stopped to take waUsi^. 
Ko6> ft limiig '(SEoatsBxe kad a fixod plaeo' e£ xesi- 
dfiBree iriAuii tli0 cmsoiiii of arvferal . omleflr^ tiaie 
.Uf-wMIndiaaDs ttfeflB^ aa bow^ leading a mote 
waatdeisBg lib than cnr onm gipsiefi^ to-dify 
&ihiDg and liviBig on the AHegkany^ ta^safsrtm 
-ma ikst finaqpidbaaiia^ and tiuB day after on the 
Dahwaiek Bnfe 186ft bitmglEt diango^ and gave 
pconxiae tiiat^ the eeed sown indold yieldfinLi^ in 
less or more abnndance. Over the noir pco- 
greSBStig Atiantic and f^reat W^ern Bailway 
Hbm^ wer^ at length fireighi and passei^jvers 
paaaing freely; and, as sonio of both were to 
and from New York, DonHrk^ and £kie> it 
beGune necessaiy to aasoit .&» fr&ght at the 
point, of jonbtiozi, and to provide sh^^r &r 
the transfer of passex^ersw 

What tlie Atlamtzc and €beat Western BaH- 
Wagr cEd on their part, and what the Erie Baihraj 
did on thebs, show how imperleot the best 
judgments are in respect to the immediate future 
of American raibrays. The Erie Bailway Com- 
pany built a small wooden shed, whieh was 
dignified by the name of freight-house; and the 
Atlahtk atod Great Western Bailway were ex- 
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travagant enough to provide both a wooden ahed 
as freight-house^ and a wooden died as dep6t. 
These erections are near the point of junction of 
the two railways, and in the neighbourhood of 
them there soon clustered one of those mnah- 
Toom towns which are peculiar to this hemic^here. 
About Mr. Salamanca, or the Atlantic and Great 
Western Sailway the settlers did not care 9 but 
they took kindly to an cdd Indian who sold them 
fish, and they called the town Bucktooth, after 
the irregular teeth which the Indian rather liked 
to show. 

Since 186$ " Bucktooth'' has grown rapidly; 
and to-day I had a yeiy good taible cPh^ dinner 
in the chief tayem or saloon* It is a town of 
decent streets, middling shops, and fair cottages 
and shanties ; and, if three churches warrant the 
conclusion, the population is not heathen. But 
the growth of '' Bucktooth'^ has been fatal to 
the whim which gave its name, and equally so, 
although indirectly, to the judgment of the rail- 
way companies. The small wooden shed of the 
Erie Railway has long failed to provide for the 
traffic, and, moreoyer, there were repairs of 
rolling-stock needed, and a reserve of engines. 
To provide for both and oth^ things, the Erie 
Bailway Company have left ^' Bucktooth,'' and 
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btiilt, a good mile east of the junction of the 
lines, a handsome and commodious brick range 
of shops, sheds, etc. Opposite those buildings, 
the Atlantic and Great Western Eailway Com- 
pany are about to build others, from the same 
drawings, and in the same substantial manner ; 
and the stone foundation of an eleven-stall engine 
round-house has been already laid. The new 
buildings on either side comprise a car-shop, 
which is 250 feet by 100 feet, a blacksmith's 
shop, and a fitting-shop — each half that size — ^a 
through freight transfer-house, a local freight* 
house, a large enclosed water-tank, and the round- 
house. 

About these new and prospective buildings 
another mushroom town is springing up, which 
has so nearly outstripped Bucktooth that the 
latter is willing to waive its name, on the under- 
standing that it shall be included within the* 
bounds of Salamanca proper. To this request 
there can be no objection ; and thus, after all,^ 
there was no satire in the compliment to the 
Spanish banker. Salamanca is destined to take 
rank with the foremost towns of *the north-west 
portion of New York State, and to preserve a 
family name for ever, which otherwise, in the 
oolirse of time, might have been forgotten. 

2 
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With Corry, a station sixty miles west on the 
Atiantic and Great Western Bailway^ Salamanca 
laaintains an important traffic^ which from its 
mode of change^ might be called local ; and^ of 
conrse it has also the existing through traffic to 
New Yo;*k and other parts. This so-called local 
traffic is in oil^ not brought from the Franklin 
branch of the Atlantic and Ghreat Western Bail* 
way, by way of Meadville, but over the Oil Creek 
Railway from Titusville and'Shafifer, and over the 
Philadelphia and Erie Railway, from Warren, Pa., 
and the adjacent parts. 

Here I may remark that the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway competes snccessfdlly at 
Gony with the Philadelphia afid Erie Railway, 
which latter is, from Corry, a feed line of the 
Lake Shore Railway. The rate for this oil from 
Corry to Salamanca, a distance of sixty miles, is 
20 cents per 100 lb., or equal to 41 dols. a car ; 
while from Salamanca to New York, a distance of 
415 miles, the Erie Railway receives no more, than 
40 cents per 100 lb., or 80 dols. a car. In other 
words, the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, 
by virtue of its proximity to the oil region, at 
Corry, even when that region happens to be 
worked by competing railways, is paid seven 
times more for the same service thanihe 
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Biailway. A^d the reasons are simply these—- 
that the Atlantic and Great Western Bailway. 
and the Erie Railway form the best existing New 
York Railway route ; that the Atlantic and Gresrt 
Western Railway Company have carried a branch 
into the oil district; and^ therefore, that it is 
equitable for the proportion of the one to exceed 
the proportion of the other in that degree. 

In the development of the resources of the 
oil district^ the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
way Company have consequently a deep interest 
— an interest the exact measure of which is a 
traffic seven times more profitable than the ordi- 
nary traffic of the Erie Railway. For the promo- 
tion of this traffic^ Salamanca must do its part ; 
and it is only fair to state that it is doing it very 
fairly. It has a barrel factory capable of pro- 
ducing four hundred new barrels weekly,, an oil 
refinery of moderate capacity, two saw mills, and 
several minor manufacturing concerns, for the 
supplementary supply of Oorry, Warren, and 
other places. 

Westward jfrom Salamanca, and between it 
.and Meadville, there are several stations, but the 
most importsmt are Randolph, Jamestown (New 
York), and Corry. The first of these, Randolph, 
is the proposed point of extension to Bufialo, the 
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Great Lake City, from which Now Toi;pk, at second 
hand, chiefly receives its supply of grain. As yet 
Eandolphis a small town, the population probably 
not exceeding 2000 ; but it is pleasantly situated, 
and, with the Buffalo extension, there is little 
doubt that it would speedily become one of the 
most important towns on the line of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Eailway east of Cincinnati. 
It would become to Buffalo what Chalk Farm is 
to Buston — ^the coal, lumber, and general mer- 
chandise depot, at which transfers would be made 
for Buffalo j for New York by way of Buffalo and 
the New York Central Eailway; and for New 
York, by way of Salamanca and the Erie Eailway. 
Necessarily, round such a place a numerous popu- 
lation must soon gather ; and, of course, much 
the same reason would exist for local manufac- 
turing industry as at Salamanca and elsewhere. 
What the extent of the traffic over the Buffalo 
extension will be it is impossible to say. I am 
credibly informed that for coal alone the average 
demand for Buffalo — that is, for its own con- 
sumption — ^would exceed six hundred tons a 
day, and that probably during the six months 
of open water on the lakes there ^ would be an 
additional demand for at least four hundred tons 
a day. 
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TlHat this estimate may not appear exaggerated^ 
but really understated, will appear, I tliink, from 
the following facts. In the first place, Buffalo is 
at present supplied with coal from Corning on 
the line of the Erie Railway, a distance of 182 
-0. «.d ao supply i, L ^^.^^ a- 
during last winter prices were as high as 
16 dels, for the short ton of 2000 lb. This 
scantiness operates in various ways to the disad- 
vantage of Buffalo ; it makes coal practically un- 
attainable by the poor, and it discourages local 
manufacturing industry. In the second place, a 
full supply of coal — ^a supply such as would 
reduce the price to an average of 6 dols. a ton — 
would, in addition to benefiting the public 
directly, admit of the use of coal on the New 
York Central Railway, which is now in extreme 
need of cheap fuel, and furnish ballast to the 
grain-carrying vessels trading between Buffalo 
and the Upper Lakes. Vessels just now in the 
Upper Lake trade — and it always has been so — 
carry salt for nothing,, as ballast, and, coal being 
in constant request at aU the ports where the ves- 
sels touch, owners would have sufficient motive to 
speculate in excess of the moderate quantities 
required as ballast. 

It is not improbable that in a short time freight 
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woald be {>aid on coal from Buffiilo to Cliicago 
and Milwaukee^ just as it is paid from Newcastle 
or Wales. As to the New York Central Railway^ 
I am informed tliat its expense for timber fael^ 
for a traffic not greatly in excess of that of the 
Erie Bailway^ exceeds that of the lattar by the 
large annual sum of 1,000,000 dels. The reason 
is, that whereas the Erie Railway passes through 
portions of a :well-timbered country, the New 
York Central Railway traverses a country in 
which there is little forest. Upon manufacturing 
iudustry in Buffalo the high price of Coming coal 
presses in proportion to the extent of its opera- 
tions ; and the consumption alone of one of the 
chief Buffalo iron works averages 150 tons a day. 
Such are the facts on which the assumption rests 
that, were the Randolph extension open, at least 
1000 tons would be carried daily throughout the 
year from the Atlantic and Ghreat Western coal- 
fields, the absence of the demand by vessels in 
the winter being counterbalanced then by the 
increased local consumption of all classes. More- 
over, the extension would be available for the 
transport of timber-fuel and oil, and it certainly 
would add a large percentage to the returns 
for passengers. 

Jamestown, New York, is a sweet place, with 
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sweet snrroniidizigs. It is to Ohio^ and partica- 
larly to Cincinnati, what Hastings or Southend 
is to London — a quiet middle-class watering* 
place. Already erery vacant house has been 
secured for tike sommer months. The attractions^ 
of Jamestown are its cheerfiil look, it fine pros-* i 
pects from the mountains, and its glorious lake. 
The lake, Ghantauqua, is barely a mile from the 
town, and is reputed to be the highest nayigable 
wat^r on the American continent, being 129(^ 
feet above the level of the Atlantic, and 730 feet 
above the level of Lake Erie. Fish of all sorts 
abound ; but the fiavourite is the pickerel, which 
not un&equ^itly weighs 40 lb. But the lake 
is also useful, and long has been so, to> the plod- 
ding Dutchmen and others, who settled on its- 
borders before railways superseded the teams, 
which made dry goods pilgrimages to Erie or 
Buffalo once or twice a year. Upon the lake 
there were placed at an early period sail and row 
boats, and these not only kept up communication 
with the outer world, but induced the outer world 
to come in with some freeness, and enjoy a land 
literally flowing with milk and honey. Will it 
be believed, that during the butter season James- 
town sends daily to New York, by the Atiantic 
and Great Western Railway, the considerable 
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quantity of ten to fifteen tons of butter; and 
that during the cheese season it sends a 6orre- 
sponding supply of cheese? And^ with the 
single exception of Orange County cheese and 
butter^ those of Jamestown command^ and have 
long commanded, the highest prices in New 
York. 

Manufactures also flourish. There are four 
saw-mills, three furniture factories, one piauo 
factory, two woollen factories, three sash, door, 
and blind factories, two machine shops, two edge 
tools shops, and a gas-work. There are also fire 
hotels, three banks, eight churches, and two 
newspapers. The water power is the second best 
in the State of New York. 

Of Corry hardly a sentence need be written, 
as Pithole will be the best point for speaking of 
the oil district. In 1860 there was no Oorry; 
and now there is a straggling busy town, with 
churches, hotels, numerous manufacturing con- 
cerns, and a population which perhaps exceeds 
five thousand. In the town, the Philadelphia 
and Erie and the Oil Creek Eailways meet the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway; and, as 
previously remarked, the Atlantic . and Great 
Western Railway, even without the completion 
of the Randolph branch to Buffalo, succeeds in 
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carrying the Uon's share of the Corry K)a supply 
to Salamanca^ for the Erie Bailway^ at a rate 
seven times greater than that received by the 
latter. 
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III. 

PiTHOLE, 2^nd Mwy, 1866. 

PiTHOLB, the present and prospective capital of 
the oil region, is a queer hole, and its Arabs are 
even queerer than the hole, Our party stepped 
into the '^ Duncan House '' for dinner, and aifter ' 
dinner walked into the ladies' parlour, in which 
there were no ladies. We were there joined by a ' 
stranger — one of the young rakes of the place — 
who sat down to the piano, and thumped and sang 
without invitation, encouragement, or remark. 
He did not know who we were, and very likely did 
not care, but he had taken the Pithole mode of 
drawing out new-comers. Shortly, after he made 
advances to us at the bar ; he stating to the clerk 
that he was on the point of going somewhere that 
few were privileged, and intended to enjoy him- 
self. We declined to snufF the bait even, and he 
without more ado, sallied forth on his errand, and 
we on ours. We were now on the brow of the west 
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hill^ that on which the prmcipal portion of the town 
stands, and the task before us was to make our 
way to the bottom land, as it is called, on which 
are the greater number of the derricks, and the 
railway. The hill is such an one as that between 
Eling^s Cross and the ^^Angel,^^ only twice as 
high, twice as steej^, and infinitely more mgged 
tiian even romance would venture to portray. It 
is a hiU on which heavy wldte oak timber had 
lately grown, and where each tree had stood, 
there the stump remained, at that elevation 
which was most convenient to the hewer's arm 
as he swung his axe. It is a hill resembling in 
this all the others in the district, that sandstone 
boulders have been scattered on its face, some 
weighing 50 tons, some 50 cwts. The iarees 
felled and removed, but the stumps left standing, 
and the boulders lyings a road, nevertheless, has 
been formed, by merely starting loaded teams up 
and down, without any sentimental qualms 'about 
horseflesh or waggon wheels. When a horse or 
waggon breaks up, the firagments of the latter 
are run over by other teams, and so is the 
disabled or dead horse, until the foul odour of 
decompodtion induces some SamaHtan to hitch 
the carcase to a living horse, and drag it into 
Pithole Creek, which is the public horse cemetery 
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of the place. No member of the Eoyal Humane 
Society shoald visit Pithole, for it is a pandemo- 
nium ; and the wearing out of horseflesh is one 
of the stepping-stones to becoming rich. 

The town of Pithole was formed in four 
months^ for a population of four thousand people^ 
in the very centre of the white oak forest, which 
was, and is, surrounded by timber-bearing moun- 
tain ridges, of the efevation of those in Wales or 
in the Scotch Highlands. How teamsters made 
their way without roads, and with heavy loads of 
lumber, furniture, baggage, provisions, stationary 
engines, and boring and other tools, who shall 
ever know or tell ? 

The first building on our right as we descend 
to the bottom land is Pithole Jail, a vile-looking 
wooden structure, with iron-bar guarantees in 
abundance, and with the plate^glass window in 
the front, neatly perforated by a pistol bullet, the 
nearness of the shot giving the bullet enough 
velocity to pass through without shattering any 
of the pane. In Pithole, every man is armed ; 
a policeman, giving chase this morning to a sus- 
pected person, drew his revolver and fired at 
him. The pursued person turned for an instant, 
fired at the pohceman, and disappeared among 
the derricks. • 
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What a place Pithole is among these derricks ! 
It bears some resemblance to the mora irregular 
parts of the Thames or the Millwall ironworks, only- 
it is on a scale of miles and not of feet. Derricks 
are erected wherever any one thinks he will 
'^ strike oil,^' and, if he succeeds, the derricks 
and the engine-houses axe surrounded with huge 
wooden vats, in size and number to correspond 
with the yield of oil. So occasionally the well and 
its adjuncts belonging to one person impinge on 
the well and adjuncts of another, and the ^' bottom 
land" is absolutely thronged in parts. In others 
there are no derricks, nothing but the stumps 
and therugged primeval ground, which '' team- 
ing" has converted into greasy mud-lakes and 
quagmires, horses going in to their flanks, and 
waggons high above the hubs. The excitement 
is of a piece with that of the turning out of the 
London fire-brigade to the scene of a great city- 
conflagration, and the swearing is truly- awfiil. 
At times, in Pithole, men are demons. With what 
unconcern, however, some men walk up to the 
knees in mud, and submit to be fairly splashed 
over; and how odd it looks to witness huts^ 
houses, and shops covered in all^exposed parts 
with splashed mud ! 

Pithole shows what men will do to make 
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money, or in the hope of making it. Fleet Ditch 
to walk in^ eat in, and sleep in, wonld, in these 
days of main-drainage, be better than Pithole 
Creek in wet weather ; and no doubt were oil only 
struck in Fleet Ditch, an oil exchange, oil banks, 
oil restaurants, and oil hotels would — were the 
thing possible — ^be'established underground. ' Oil 
to-day, without the barrel, is worth a guinea a 
barrel; a well producing five hundred barrels 
daily produces five hundred guineas daily ; and 
the cost of a single well, with all its appliances, 
is only a thousand pounds. Pithole has made 
many millionaires, and it is making many more. 
I purposely put matters in the worst light, 
that I may the better impress on the reader's 
mind the fact that oil in Venango County is a 
reality, in precisely the same sense that coal is in 
Durham. Some parts of the earth abound in oil, 
just as some parts abound in coal and other mine- 
rals. At Pithole, there is not only oil, but the 
promise of it for years, if not for ages ; and in 
justice to the Atlantic and Great Western Bail- 
way, I am bound to state that to Pithole, and the 
oil regions of this district, they stand in much the 
some relation as the Metropolitan Bailway to Pad- 
dington and Notting Hill. The Alleghany, River 
will bear away oil, and the Alleghany Valley Bailway 
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when finished, some years hence, may bear away 
o3, and so may the Oil Creek, and the Pennsyl- 
vania and Erie Railways; but it nevertheless admits 
of demonstration liiat at present, withont the Ran- 
dolph Extension to Buffalo, the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway is the great highway ; and that 
with the Randolph Extension, the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway, by the use of the Erie 
Canal to New York, would control for ever, not 
three-fourths but nine-tenths of the whole oil 

traffic. 

* 

If a good map of the Alleghany River is con- 
sulted, the question of present and prospective 
oil traffic becomes at once apparent. Well, up 
the river, from Franklin, Pennsylvania, there is 
the town of Warren. Now, above Warren there 
s no oil; but if there were, such oH would first 
take its present course to Corry, and next give a 
preference to the Atlantic and G-reat Western 
Railway, and to the Erie Railway to New 
Tprk. 

Between Warren and Franklin the first con- 
sidierable oil place is Tidioute, the second Tionesta, 
the third Oleopolis, and the fourth Oil City. 
These are the river places' — ^the places on the 
Alleghany River. But. there are also inland 
places, there is Pithole Greek district, and Oil 
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Creek district, with their Kthole, Plummers, 
Petroleum Centre, Shaffer, and Titusville. As 
regards these, Shaffer and Titusville send to 
Corry, because the Oil Creek Bailway does not 
extend to Oil City ; the others send to the Alleg- 
hany River. And why, in the transportation of 
oil, the water communication of the Alleghany 
Biver does not and cannot beat the railway com- 
munication of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Company by way of Franklin, Oil City, and Pit- 
hole, is owing— first, to the distance to Pittsburg, 
which fix)m Warren is two hundred and three 
miles ; second, to the danger of the navigation ; 
and third, to the low state of the river during 
the summer months, which renders impossible 
heavy loads and cheap carriage. At present the . 
Alleghany River is so low, and it has yet some 
fifteen inches to fall before the usual low-water 
mark is reached, that the only means of loading 
the 250 barrel flat boats is to moor them in dis- 
tant deep water, and fiU up &om the small boats, 
which are floated down by artificial fi:^shets. At 
Oil Creek I had the opportunity of witnessing 
the effect of one of those fireshets in the ground- 
ing of all the larger craft, and in the destruction 
of several of the smaller. Parenthetically, I may 
remark that there is a dam made in the creek^ 
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and in this dam all the craft collect until there is 
supposed to be sufficient water, when the dam is 
opened, and ^' pell-mell '^ the craft rush down the 
creek to the Alleghany, although the Alleghany 
may be fire or six miles distant. Of course, were 
the Alleghany the great river at Warren that it is 
below Franklin, the case of the railways would, 
be to some extent hopeless, but as matters stand, 
and wiU always stand, the best, and, in the end, 
the cheapest mode of carrying - oil to an eastern 
market from the Alleghany River or from the 
creeks which enter the Alleghany River, is by 
railway. 

The western arm of the Alleghany — French 
Creek — ^which may be traced on the map from 
Meadville to Franklin, is not a good oil region ; 
but if oil should ever be struck somewhere there- 
abouts, what is true of transportation from the 
Alleghany would apply, a fortiori, to French 
Creek, inasmuch as it presents a shorter distance 
to MeadviUe than the Alleghany, and has the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway traversing 
its western bank all the way. 

Oil City is less wild than Pithole, but its main 

features are those of Pithole, and of all the other 

oil towns. It is with oil towns just as it is with 

a shrimp or ^^ winkle ^' town in Kent or Sussex, 

3 
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or with, a gipsy encampment on Bushy Heath or 
Wandsworth Common. The same classes of 
m^ exist in each ; and in most things Pithole 
borrows from Oil City, and Oil City from Pithole. 
Precisely the same usages prevail in both; and 
if in public matters the one is grasping, so -is 
the other. Of this illiberality Oil City and Pit- 
hole furnish each an instance, in their demands on 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway. For 
the right of way in Oil City, to connect with the 
Oil City and Pithole Branch Eailway, tlie moderate 
sum of 45,000 dols. was demanded by Oil City ; 
and, afterwards, when the Reno Railway threat- 
ened to cut off Oil City from Pithole, by going 
there another way. Oil City begged the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway to make the con- 
nection without payment. So, again, when the 
Oil City and Pithole Branch Railway proposed to 
carry their line among the derricks, above Pit- 
hole, no less a sum than 250,000 dols. was 
demanded for the first 1300 feet. Fortunately 
for American railways, they are not absolutely in 
the hands of land speculators, for, once a charter 
has been obtained, the construction of the rail- 
way may proceed through lands about which 
there is dispute, on bonds being filed in the 
proper court. That to the construction of rail- 
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ways there should be opposition^ only shows the 
class of men who are in authority in the oil 
regions. The eastern speculator and capitalist 
invests in land and wells^ not that he may raise 
his voice on local questions^ but that^ in the 
speediest maoner possible, he may become a 
millionaire. An inferior class, therefore, do as 
they like in public matters for those above them 
and for those beneath them. That class, unfor- 
tunately, see an advantage in high wages, em- 
ployment for teams, and every possible obstacle 
in the way of getting oil to market. At Oil City 
they wanted the oil carted from the Oil City and 
Pithole Branch Bailway to the Atlantic and 
Great Western Eailway. But capital is slowly 
and surely asserting its authority. The days 
of teaming from Pithole to the Alleghany are 
now all but ended ; for an Eastern company have 
laid pipes to Oleopolis, and they buy nearly all 
the oil that is offered to them. Other beneficial 
changes are in progress, especially in boring and 
pumping wells. And, last of all,' the tax on oil, 
amounting to 1 dol. a barrel on crude, has been 
removed, to the benefit and encouragement of 
the producers. When the last and greatest 
obstacle, that of the ^' landed interest,^^ is over- 
come, it will be profitable to work wells of so 
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small a yield as ten barrels- daily^ and in general 
the abandoned derricks represent wells of that 
moderate yield. The landed interest has been 
so grasping as to require the miner to pay a 
royalty of half the oil the wells yield, leaving 
to the miner the cost of boring, the machinery, 
the working charges, and the tax. Hence the 
recent abandonment of so many wells. Perhaps 
a further movement in the direction of extortion 
would bring the landed interest to its senses ; 
but at present the removal of the tax is a new 
and considerable motive to exertion. Men are 
once more finding their way to the wells, and 
the discovery of one or two flowing wells, yield- 
ing from 500 to 1000 barrels daily, would, no 
doubt, serve to revive the madness which pre- 
vailed last year. For any enlarged production, 
the amplest facilities in tanks, barrels, and load- 
ing and unloading appliances, exist everywhere. 
The following ai'e the latest oil traffic returns 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Eailway : — 





OIL 


MOVEMENT. 






East. 


West. April, 1866. 
Barrels. Barrels. 


AotU, 1866. 
Barrels. 




Barrels. 


Corry ... 


. 37,370 


... 7,477 ... 44,847 


. 24,923 


Franklin 


— 


... 5,800 . 5,800 


.. 15,799 


Reno ... 


— 


... 24,489 ... 24,489 


— 


Sugar Creek . 


— 


180 .. 180 


— 


Baconsbnry . 


— 


78 ... 78 


"— 



37,370 



38,024 



75,394 



40,722 
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East. 


West. 


]£»rch,1866. 


Feb., 1866 




Bftrrels. 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


Barrels. 


Corry 


38,115 ... 


6,870 


... 44,985 .. 


. 67,990 


Franklin 


376 ... 


2,533 


... 2,909 .. 


. 11,689 


Beno 


2,504 ... 


7,433 


... 9,937 . 


. 28,919 


♦Cleveland 


18,838 ... 


1,238 


... 14,576 . 


. 5,626 


Sugar Greek .. 


165 ... 


340 


605 . 


46 


♦Utica 


— 


— 


• ■ • • 


420 


Baconsbury ... 


61 .. 


15 


76 . 


72 



54,569 18,429 72,988 104,762 

* Not induded in the Apiil returns. 
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IV. 

Claxksyillb, Ohio, Si9th Mwy, 1866. 

Glabesville and Greenville are only eight miles 
apart^ and may as well be spoken of together. 
The former is the transfer station of the Brie and 
Pittsburg Eailway ; the latter connects, ^ some 
short distance east, with the Jamestown and 
Franklin Railway, and at Girard with the Lake 
Shore bailway. Neither is of great importance, 
although Greenville is a thriving town, with a 
population of nearly 5000. Of Clarksville it may 
' be said that it is the most unpromising station on 
the whole line of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Eailway, and for some time is likely to remain so. 
About Clarksville there does not appear to be the 
right sort of people ; this, in truth, is the opinion 
of one of themselves ; and, practically, no ad- 
vance has taken place in eleven years. The only 
eflfort ever made by Clarksville was in coal- 
mining, and after a year's exertion the working 
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ceased. Why it should have ceased after it had 
once begun is aa unsatisfactory witi. the explana- 
tion offered as if one had been left to conjecture 
or doubtful hearsay. It appears that, little more 
than a year ago, three persons, with a capital of 
15,000 dols., formed themselves into the Leviston 
Coal Company, for the purpose of mining and 
carrying coal to the railway from a mountain a mile 
distant. During the year they brought out 60,000 
tons of coal, which was partly sold on the spot, but 
chiefly found its way to Erie by canal, and then 
the capital was withdrawn. The facts, as I have 
gathered them, are as follows : — 

The shafts were 10 feet deep, the veins of 
coal from 8 to 5 feet, and coal land in any quan- 
tity might have been leased in perpetuity at 12J^ 
to 50 cents a ton royalty. Had a purchase of the 
coal land been wished, the price would have 
ranged from 75 dols. to 100 dols. an acre. 
Moreover, the coal cost the company 2 dols. a ton 
for mining and royalty, and commanded 4 dols. 
on the cars of the Atlantic and Gretif, Western 
Railway, or in the canal boats for Erie. Further, 
to Erie, a distance of 65 miles, by canal boat, the 
charge was 1 dol. 50c. a ton ; and in Erie, during 
the winter months, the average price of coal is 
9 dols. a ton. And to Meadville, a distance of 
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34 miles by railway^ the charge was 1 del. a ton ; 
while during the winter months the average price 
of coal in Meadville is 8 dels, a ton. These 
margins were, however, insufficient for the Clarks- 
ville people ; and it certainly was not worth their 
while to get the coal to the canal for Erie, or to 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway for 
eastern ports, at 1 dol. 50c. a ton instead of 
2 dels., which a little exertion for a cheaper class 
of miners would have accomplished. The Clarks- 
ville people thought they had not done amiss by 
producing 60,000 tons ; and why in future should 
they not be allowed to buy from the Greenville 
people, or from the Erie and Pittsburg RaQway, 
at 5 dels, or 6 dels, a ton, as they preferred to 
do ? To this inquiry I merely shrugged my 
shoulders, and took the train to Meadville. 

Perhaps it is not fair to say of Greenville that 
it is of no importance, for it covers an extensive 
area, possesses several fine shops and houses, and 
has as keen a population as I have yet en- 
countered. The great aspiration of GreenviQe 
is coal; it believes in coal; and if there is 
another article in its creed, it is that it believes 
in — Greenville. And yet, I have said, Greenville 
is only eight miles from Clarksville. I should 
now add, that Greenville has even shortened that 
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distance between Clarksville and itself, for Cap- 
tain B. B. Ward, of Detroit, Michigan, has laid 
down Ward^s Branch Bailway from Greenville in 
the direction of ClarksviUe — a branch one and a 
half to two miles in length. At the end of the 
Ward Branch the captain — :who, by the way, is a 
man of means — ^has invested in coal mining a 
cash capital of 1,500,000 dels., and at present has 
a pile of 30,000 tons on the ground, about to be 
removed at the rate of thirty cars daily. Green- 
ville, in addition, has the Keel Ridge coal branch 
and the Bear Creek coal branch, and will soon be 
as much of a coal town as some of our own 
towns in Wales or Durham. Of coal mining at 
Greenville I shall not now speak at length, 
because Toungstown, the point from which I 
shall next address you, is the centre of the Ohio 
coal fields. At Toungstown, I am told, I shaU 
get at the very backbone of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway — ^at a coal and iron dis- 
trict of the first magnitude, crying loudly for 
development, and promising at no distant period, ^ 
by the extent of its suppHes, to stay the destruc- 
tion of timber, for burning purposes, in Canada 
and the Western States. 

In the future of Clarksville and Greenville 
there will not probably be much room for choice. 
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In time^ and, it may be presumed, in a very short 
time, the Dutch farming element which rules 
Olarksville will be stimulated or overborne by 
settlers of enterprise and means. Americans 
from the east, travelling westward to Cincinnati or 
St. Louis, will hear of it; and ittf fame may 
extend to the oil region, or even to the United 
Kingdom. 

Why should not the well-to-do Englishman, 
with emigration views, think of Olarksville coal, 
as well as of Canadian backwoods or Western 
prairies? In my opinion, the one is, to an 
Englishman, of greater personal promise than 
either of the other. For, in the backwoods or 
on the prairies a middle-aged Englishman is 
rarely at his ease, and perhaps never thoroughly 
at home. His associations are diflferent; they 
are of people such as himself, and of refinements 
which have no existence where he is. For the 
rough and outspoken, but good-hearted man he 
meets he has no sympathy, and with him can 
. have little fellowship ; while, in the woods, 
the stumps which are a constant worry to him 
would, by their presence, relieve the prairies from 
their dulness, and render prairie life more 
cheerful. In a word, to an Englishman of middle 
age the little things wanting, which at home he 
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acarcety Botices, aad which in ' agricoltnral pur- 
suits in the Par West are conspicuous by their 
absence^ sour his temper and condition to an ex- 
tent which is hardly credible. Of him — him of the 
unassimilating old country mass — ^it has been said 
that few, if any, ever attaiii to the three score and 
ten allotted years; while he who accepts the altera- 
tions in his condition, who falls into the thought, or 
absence of thought, of those about him, and follows 
their example, is almost certain to reach a good 
old age. Now, were coal to be sought instead of 
com, the middle-aged Englishman would lead a 
more busy and congenial life. With a moderate 
amount of capital he might, even with some cer- 
tainty, count on returning to his native land 
again. His children, at all events, would take 
to the soil on other terms than he ; they would 
have no hankerings, or at the most feeble hanker- 
ings, after a state of things little known to them. 
They would become Americanized, or Canadian- 
ized, as the case might be, without suffering a 
single pang during the transition jfrocess. 

Among the oil region population, and in the 
restless, money-making communities of the 
Eastern States, there are unquestionably the 
right elements for a great ClarksviUe and Ohio 
coal interest. Where could another such invest- 
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ment be found; that is, in point of certainty or 
safety — as that of the production of 60,000 tons of 
coal per annum by a cash capital of 15,000 dels., 
and with an average profit, I should say, from 
the figures I have given, of one dol. on each of 
the 60,000 tons? The sum of 15,000 dels, 
invested in oil wells at Pithole would give three 
wells, which might be all flowing or all pumping 
wells, but which, if the doctrine of chance is to 
be considered, would probably be all dry, and 
therefore all useless wells. Parenthetically, I 
may remark, that about one in ten of the 
Pithole wells produces oil, or produces it suflS- 
ciently to admit of working with [profit by any 
but the landowners. The sum of 15,000 dels., 
invested in lands, houses, manufactures, or 
shipping, could not possibly, under the most 
favourable circumstances, yield a profit four times 
equal to the sum invested, and still leave the 
original sum intact in such form as would admit 
of the capital being .withdrawn. Perhaps the 
dazzling prizip yielded by Pithole, Oil City, and 
other oil places seduced the mining capital from 
Clarksville, and led to a sacrifice of the certain 
profit which attends the production of an article 
of prime necessity. 

That even for a moment such an opening should 
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be neglected as is presented by Clarksville may, 
perhaps, appear strange to most readers ; but tlie 
fact is, that in my whole experience of American 
matters, now extending over a period of fourteen 
years, I have never known the condition of the 
country to be so satisfactory, not in one or two 
respects, but in all respects, as it is at present. 
The people are rich — ^rich, it may be, at the 
expense of a national debt of large proportions, 
but a debt nevertheless which they are well able 
to support and pay — prosperous, and happy. 
They are even amused at the extraordinary pre- 
dictions and statements which every steamer 
brings from England, There is to be a great 
collapse ; the parting with so much specie is to 
embarrass every one ; the inflation of '' green- 
backs'^ has exaggerated values; and the Pre- 
sident and Congress may any hour come to blows. 
Such is the mirth-provoking nonsense which is 
supplied regularly, and not unfrequently it gives 
rise to the impression that English journaHsts 
are mere hirelings, and that their mission, as 
regards America, is to slander constantly. Few 
Americans, I assure you, fancy that what is said 
is the result of ignorance ; ignorance, if assumed 
at all, is "exceptionally assumed, and it is the 
general conviction that both prejudice and maUce 
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are at work. It would not be a bad idea for the 
proprietors of English journals to send '^ leader 
writers'' on American subjects to the United 
States^ that they may see the country^ see its 
people in their homes, and at their business, 
become acquainted with its resources, its laws, 
and their administration, its pubKc policy, and 
its freedom. So far as I am aware, but few 
'^ leader writers'' * on American subjects have ever 
visited the United States, and those that have 
perhaps did so' some years ago, or for a short 
time only, while the war was in progress. This 
obviously is not as it should be, and it is pre- 
judicial to the best interests of both nations ; to 
the United Kingdom especially, as it keeps its 
capitalists in constant terror, and lays it open to 
the charge of desiring to repress by dishonest 
means, the knowledge of the peace and progress 
which America may once more boast. 

The country westward jfrom the Franklin 
branch, and from Meadville, is one of great 
capabiKty, not in the least sterile, but well 

* There is really not a single writer on the London daily press 
with any intimate Jcnowledge of America and the Americans ; a 
circamstance which accounts for many df the sorry predicticns 
hazarded thronghont the war. The American press is in a more 
f ortnnate position, and American opinions about England are there* 
fore more just than those of England about America. 
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adapted for the growtli of cereals. Mach of it, 
to be sore, is somewhat exposed, owing to the 
number of hills — ^if what would sometimes pass 
muster for Scotch or Welsh mountains may be 
so called; but the yalleys, in addition to being 
well watered and lovely, are perfect gardens in 
respect to quality and depth of soil. Nor are 
the mountains useless. On the contrary, after a 
season^s cropping, their appearance is much im- 

* 

proved, and in a year or two, I am told, they are 
as capable as the average old country soils. 
Upon the mountain's side the plough and the 
reaper may be seen at work — not, certainly, at 
present — and upon the crests there are sheep 
feeding and cattle grazing. But unless in the 
vicinity of the Atlantic and Great Western Bail- 
way, there is, as yet, little settlement, and the 
primeval forest is in the main unbroken. 

Settlement, although taking place rapidly, if 
we think of it jfrom the stand-point of the sur- 
veying and construction of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Eailway a year or two ago, must, 
by comparison ynik the area of existing forest, 
require many years for even an approximate 
development of the local traffic. Whether settle- 
ment may be promoted, is a very different ques- 
tion from that of the advantages of settlement by 
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whatever means carried out. In a certain sense 
the local traffic of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Eailway is in the condition of the suburban 
traffic of the London railways ; it is in the in- 
cipient stage, and, when developed fully, will tax 
the capacity of an amount of rolling stock which 
there is no estimating. Perhaps the best way to 
put the matter is this : try the experiment of 
sending a piano from London to the Far West — 
say to St. Louis, or to the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railway — and the piano will infallibly pass over 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway to its 
destination, unless wrongfiilly intercepted, for a 
circuitous route, at some point or other. So, 
equally, assume the sending of a barrel* of flour 
or apples from Missouri to London, and it will 
infallibly pass over the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway. Take, then, the settlement of 
the line of the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
way, which, of course, is a mere matter of time 
— ^and time, probably, that is not distant — and 
you have as many towns as are to be found from 
London to Edinburgh, sending and receiving 
the migratory masses peculiar to America, and, 
contingent on that movement, a great outflow 
and receipt of various articles. 

In the hope of stimulating settlement, I have 
inquired to what extent the Atlantic and Great 
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Western Railway hold land along their line, but 
the information is disappointing. The Atlantic 
and Gr6at Western Railway passes through 

9 

three States — New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio ; and as yet, in Ohio only is it competent 
for a railway to hold land other than for its own 
proper uses. And even the law of Ohio is some- 
what uncertain on the point, no case having gone 
to the Supreme Court. So there is no hastening 
of settlement beyond the inducement which 
residence in the Central States, and in the best ^ 
part of those States, presents to the public. 
This, however, is the assertion of a general 
truth, not strictly applicable to the line of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway, inasmuch 
as that line oflTers a variety and sum of induce- 
ment not presented elsewhere. There will, 
therefore, in the case of the line of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway, be exceptionally 
large appropriation and filling-up with settlers ; 
and in a few years hence, Clarksville and Grreen- 
ville will undoubtedly be places of through-traflSc 
importance, as well as considerable centres of 
local supply and industry. I earnestly commend 
both places to the attention of emigrants, and 
men looking out for the safe and profitable in- 
vestment of their means. 
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V. 

YOUMOSTOIVN, OhiOj 5t^ JWMf 1866. 

I SHALL £ail in doing justice to the coal and iron 
district, of whicli Youngstown is the centre; for 
the subject^ instead of being suited for my pur- 
pose — ^that of presenting the resources of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway in a concise 
form before the reader — ^might well command a 
year of anxious study^ and^ afterwards^ another 
year of theorizing and compilation. From Lea- 
vittsburg, on. the Atlantic and Gbeat Western 
Bailway^ to the Ohio Biver, and eastward from 
an imaginary line to the oil region of Penn. 
sylvania, there are beds of coal, limestone, and 
L, wHch are said by Professo; J. S. Newberry, 
of Columbian College, Washington, to be equal 
in area, accessibility^ and value, to any known 
heda of this same minerals in the United States. 
There are coal and iron, so to speak, for all time ,* 
and already skill and capital are eztezunTely 
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engaged in the appropriation. There are coal- 
fields giving of their abondance ; there is ^^ black* 
band '^ ore in coarse of separation from some sorts 
of coal; there are importations of Lake Superior 
ore for mixing with the '^ black-band ^' ore ; there 
are blast furnaces^ rolling-mills^ forges^ foundries^ 
smitheries^ and nail-works. Yoongstown is to 
Ohio, or is to be to Ohio, what Pittsburg is to 
Pennsylvania, what Wolverhampton and Shield 
are to England, and what Coatbridge and 6art- 
sherrie are to Scotland. Every hill and plain and 
valley teems with the forms of mineral wealth, 
which have given England its commanding in- 
fluence in the world, and upon them are already 
clustered the happy-looking villages of the 

• 

American working man. Scattered about Toungs- 
town there is now a population of 15,000 ; and 
between Leavittsburg and Youngstown and the 
Ohio Eiver, there is another 15,000 at the least, 
and probably twice that number. Becently the 
mining portion of this population were on strike 
for higher wages, and at the end of three months, 
the strikers not merely yieldiad to the masters, 
but actually consented to receive — and at the 
present time receive — considerably lower wages 
than before the strike. How the end was 
reached is a matter of fiict worth repeating. At 
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the close of three months masters and workmen 
were as far from being agreed as ever ; the mines 
were neglected, the furnaces blown out, and the 
miners getting into debt with the small shop- 
keepers, when the happy thought occurred to the 
masters of visiting the shopkeepers, and giving 
them to understand that until the men gave in 
not a stroke of work would be done. The shop- 
keepers, seeing how matters stood, closed 
accounts with the miners, and, within a week, 
every man was at work. Before the strike, the 
miners were paid 1*15 dels, per ton of 20001b., 
and they demanded 1*25 dels. The masters, to 
indemnify themselves for their loss of capital, are 

• 

now paying only 95 cents or 20 cents less than 
before. Still, be it said, even at 95 cents a ton, the 
Youngstown miners may, if they exert themselves, 
earn daily from 4 dels, to 8 dols., or from 24 dols. 
to 48 dols. weekly — a sum, at a guess, with gold 
at 141 percent., equal to rather more than £3 
12s., and £7 4s., were the " greenbacks " con- 
verted, as they might be, into English gold. 

The mineral formation of the Youngstown 
district, aslaiddown on the map by Professor New- 
berry, will tell its own tale in the fewest words. 
Drawing a base line from Astabula, on Lake 
Erie, to the State line intersection, on the Ohio 
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Eiver, of Pennsylvania and Ohio, we have strata 
dipping in the direction of the Ohio River. Above 
the level of Lake Brie, and far below the bed of 
the Ohio River, we have, first, the Hamilton 
group, then the Portage and Chemung group, next 
the Conglomerate, and above the Conglomerate 
we have Mineral Ridge, or, as it is called, the 
No. 1 coal seam, from which the Briar-hill coal is 

taken. The colour of this coal is a dull bluisli 

« 

black, and its chemical composition is as follows : 
— Fixed carbon, 61*244; bitumen, 35*966 ; ashes, 
2-790; specific gravity, 1-2695. 

This No. 1 seam dips the Ohio River at its 
level. Above No. 1 seam, and rising 100 feet 
above the level of the Ohio River, is No. 2 seam, 
which the Professor comprehensively designates 
as *' coal-measnres, sandstones, shales, coal, lime- 
stone, iron ores.*^ The group consists of :— 

Iron ore 

Limestone 

Shale 

Coal 

Blaok-band ore 

xyO&l ••• ••• ••■ 

Above No. 2, and rising 200 feet above the 
level of the Ohio River, is seam No. 3, known as 
the Bface vein. This is the coal of Greene Town- 
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slaip and the New Lisbon Branch. It is taken^ in 
blocks of good size and cubical forrn^ from a vein 
three feet tbick^ and^ although somewhat stained 
by clay, is internally bright, black, and hard. 
As a house or steam coal, or for the manufacture 
of coke, it is equal to any ; but, fine particles of 
iron pyrites abounding, in it, the other seams are 
>referred for- iron smelting, or the production of 
^as. Its chemical analysis is as follows : — Fixed 
carbon, 42*046 ; volatile matter, 46*554; ashes, 
11*500. It yields 58*&56 per cent, of coke, and 
44- cubic feet of gas per pound, but the gas is 
impure. 

Above No. 3 seam is No. 4 — ^the Cannel vein, 
or Washingtonville coal — arising 250 feet above 
the level of the Ohio Eiver. The seam first 
makes its appearance 600 feet above the level of 
Lake Erie, and at Wetmores mine, in Canfield, 
it is 5 feet thick. In general appearance this 
coal is identical with our own Wigan cannel, 
and the surface of the blocks is less stained with 
clay, or iron rust, than the cannel coal of the 
Western States. Its chemical analysis is as fol- 
lows: — Fixed carbon, 47*295; volatile matter, 
38-666; ashes, 19*140. It yields 66-435 per 
eent. of coke, which retains the form of the coal, 
and 34 cnibic feet of gas of good quality per .pound. 
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Above No. 4 seam are No. 5 and No. 6 seams^ 
the latter 7 feet thick^ and rising 400 feet above 
the level of the Ohio Biver. Such is the forma- 
tion of the Youngstown District, and the coal 
banks, or mines, being in the hiU-sides, there is 
the minimum of excavation with the water drain- 
ing voluntarily below. To each of the banks, or 
mines, there is a branch from the main line of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Eailway, origi- 
nally constructed, and now maintained, at the 
expense of the coal-masters; and the coal is 
dumped from a platform on the hill-sides into the 
coal-cars below. The blast-furnaces, rolling-mills> 
forges, foundries, smitheries, and nail-works have 
each their own branch railway, and the engines 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Bailway are 
drawn up eitJier at the gates outside or within 
them. 

The railway development 6f this marvellous 
district is in itself a study; so imperfect is it, so 
incomplete, and so aspiring. I cannot venture 
on more than a brief outline. In the first place, 
the objective points of the Youngstown and Ma- 
honing District are Cleveland, on Lake Erie, and 
Buffido, on Lake Erie — ^the latter when the ex- 
tension from Randolph to Buffalo shall have been 
completed. With respect to Cleveland, it ia a 
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rapidly-improving city of nearly 100,000 popula- 
tion, and consui&es, or sends away, all the coal it 
gets. A doubling of its supply of coal might 
reduce the price one dollar a ton, while a quad- 
rupling woujd probably raise the price again to 
the previous level, inasmuch as wood for fiiel 
would be brought forward less freely. When 
the supply of coal will be doubled and quad- 
rupled, depends chiefly on the enterprise of the 
share and bondholders of the Atlantic and Great 
WiDstem Eailway. At present the Company pos- 
sess a single line of rails from Youngstown to 
Cleveland, which is a distance of seventy-eight 
miles, and their rolling-stock is being literally 
worked to death. In the morning a coal-train 
is, for example, made up at Youngstown, and 
proceeds to Cleveland. The unloading takes 
place at once; and no sooner has it been.com- 
pleted than the caa*s are filled with Lake Superior 
ore for the furnaces, and sent back. Such is the 
routine of every day and of every week ; the ex- 
tent of the traffic being limited by the capacity 
to carry. To a traffic which, at any time, and in 
any week, might be actually increased tenfold — 
and, be it observed, permanently maintained — 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway Com- 
pany are offering the most puny aid. The par- 
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ticulars of last yearns traffic is as follows : — 
Carried from the Mahoning Boad to Cleveland, 
140,22115^ tons of coal, of which 80,731 tons 
were shipped west and to Canada, and 
59,490-J^S^ tons consumed in Cleveland; car- 
ried from Cleveland to the Mahoning Road, 
51,072 J/o°o tons of Lake Superior ore to mills 
and furnaces on the line — the product of which 
ore, and of the native black-band ore mixed with 
it, being nearly all returned to Cleveland. The 
rate charged for the coal-traffic was 2-i- to 3 cents 
a ton per mile ; on ore, 2 cents a ton per mile ; 
and on the ore products, 3 cents a ton per mile. 
The present handling of coal per day in local and 
Cleveland traffic, between Youngstown and Cleve- 
land is 200 car-loads of ten tons each, or a 
handling of 2000 tons. 

As regards the Buffalo coal supply, I have 
already written that it would, to begin with, reach 
1 000 tons daily, over a distance — exclusively on 
the line of the Atlantic and Great Western Bail- 
way — of 229 miles. • I am, of course, assuming 
the supply to be sent from Youngstown ; but it 
might be sent from Greenville or from Clarksville, 
the distance from the former being 1 76 miles, 
and from the latter 184 miles. At one period, I 
am told, the New York Central Bailway drew 
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Bufialo coal supplies &om Leavittsburg^ on the 
Atlantic and Great Western KaUway, which, to 
Buffalo, is a distance of 212 miles ; and obviously 
Buffalo would be better served again from Lea- 
vittsburg with soft coal, than, just now, from 
Corning, New York, with hard coal, at nearly 
thrice the price. 

To enter on the Buffalo coal supply — ^a trade 
which, I may without exaggeration say, is quite 
worthy of the rolling-stock of the London and 
North Western Bailway — the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway are wholly unprepared — equally 
on account of the non-completion of the Bondolph 
Branch, by the want of a double track of rails, 
and by an insufficient rolling-stock. In saying 
this, I am not to be understood as censuring the 
Atlantic and Great Western Bailway; I am 
merely pointing out what is before them — ^that 
is, before the share and bond holders. To the 
coal carrying of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Bailway no possible limit GOuld.be assigned, but 
that which the available capital of the Company 
would impose. Were the capital of the. Com- 
pany at once doubled — ^and I am speakiug 
within bounds — every shilling of the increase 
might be profitably invested in perpetuity in 
providing new iacUities for carrying coal to 
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Buffalo and Cleyeland, and in seeing to the 
other great branches of traffic of which I shall 
apeak hereafter. 

In tiie second place^ to supply the objectire 
points — Bufl&Jo and Cleveland — ^with coal from 
the Mahoning District^ new extensions are re- 
quired in that district. The now partially finished 
line from Niles to Canfield, Leetona, New Lisbon, 
Elkton, and the Ohio River, must be completed, 
so as to provide in greater variety and abundance ' 
the minerals' with which the ground is stored. 
This line is known as the New- Lisbon Branch, 
and the division of it from New Lisbon to 
Leetona is run over daily by several trains, but 
under the disadvantages of perfect isolation. 
Eastward from Youngstown^ and across the 
Pennsylvania State lin^, there are various 
branches to coal and iron-works, the property of 
private persons, and -in time, no doubt, a main 
line extension of the Youngstown and Hubbard 
Branch will be provided for the accommodation 
of the population of tiixe neighbouring mining 
villages. 

To Mr. J. H. Morford^ the superintendent 
of the Mahoning division, I am indebted for 
a tracing of the various ofishoots from the Hub- 
bard Branch, on which ai*e marked the dis* 
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tances and the daily yield, or full working capa- 
bility, of the furnace and mines. The Hubbard 
Branch is thirteen miles in length,, and any day 
alone might send to Cleveland and Buffalo — ^were 
sufficient rolling-stock and track facilities pro- 
vided— 2000 tons of coal and, probably, 500 
tons of iron. But at present, for want of 'such 
rolling-stock, the industry of the Hubbard Branch 
is restrained. To the outer world it has no 
proper outlet save that of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Eailway, and its anxious men of busi- 
ness chafe constantly under their unhappy fate. 
So, I repeat, is it everywhere throughout the 
Mahoning District. Everywhere is expenditure 
loudly called for ; and no expenditure could pos- 
sibly count on a more adequate and sure re- 
turn. Spending money for these extensions, 
and in roUiug-stock and ^^ track '' facilities for 
them, would be like laying pipes from the 
New River reservoirs. It would be tapping the 
great mineral fountains of Ohio, that they 
might flow for ever along great distances of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, and 
carry with them the mineral staples of modern 
industry. 

At the Ohio River terminus of the New 
lisbon Branch oil has been discovered, and 
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already there are ninety flowing wells at work — 
the flowing well, of course, spouts voluntarily 
from, the ground. The wells, however, are of 
small yield, being only from five to ten barrels 
daily. 
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VI. 



Akron, Ohio, 12th June, 1866. 

AssoK is a pleasant but dusty town in good 
weather, and must be an unspeakably muddy 
one in bad weather. Going westward, on the 
Atlantic and Great Western Eailway, it js the 
first considerable wheat and flour-market, and it 
is also the first important point at which the 
Atlantic and Great Western Eailway has to fight 
its adversaries. The rival routes of travel and 
transportation may be briefly summarized as 
follows : — 

Eastwabd. 

1. To New York City, Boston, and points east 
from Boston. (All rail route.) 

Akron to Salamanca by the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway. 

Salamanca to New York by the Erie Bail- 
way. 
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2. To New York City, Boston, and points east 

from Boston. (All rail route.) 
Akron to Hudson, vid Cincinnati, Zanes- 

ville, and Cleveland Bail way. 
Hudson to Pittsburg, vid Cleveland and 

Pittsburg Railway. 
Pittsburg to New York, via Pennsylvania 

Central Railway and its connections. 
8. To New York City, Boston, and points east 

from Boston. (Lake and rail route.) 
Akron to Cleveland, vid Ohio Canal. 
Cleveland to Dunkirk or Buffalo, md'Brie 

Railway Company's steamers. 
Buffalo or Dunkirk to New York, vid Brie 

Railway. 
4. To New York Ciiy, Boston, and points east 

from Boston. (AJl water route.) 
Akron to Cleveland, vid Obio Canal. 
Cleveland to Buffalo or Ogdensburg, via 

Lake boats. 
Erie Canal to Albany and Hudson River to 

New York. 

Westwabd. 

1. To St. Louis, Missouri. (All rail route.) 
Akron to Dayton — Dayton to Cincinnati — 
Cincinnati to St. Louis : by direct Atlan- 
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tic and* Great Western and Ohio and 
Mississippi Railways. 

2. To St. Louis, Missouri. (All rail route.) 
Airon to Cleveland, vid Cincinnati, Zanes- 

ville, and Cleveland Railway — Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Cincinnati Railway to 
Columbus — and Little Miami Railway to 
Cincinnati. 

3. To St. Louis, Missouri. (All rail route.) 
Akron to Orville by the Cincinnati, Zanes- 

ville and Cleveland Railway — thence vid 
Pittsburg, Chicago, and Fort Wayne 
Railway to Chicago — ^and Chicago to St. 
Louis vid Illinois Central Railway. 

Towards the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway I find the millers and others exceedingly 
well disposed, and for the simple reason that the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway is their best 
route for travel and transportation east and west 
—that is to say, it is the most direct, the shortest, 
and speediest — although it is not always the 
cheapest. And why it is not always the cheapest 
is a point which I must put with clearness, as I 
think the difficulty has only to be fully known to 
insure the adoption of measures for the counter- 
action of adverse combination^, east and west. I 
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shall first deal with the case of the Erie Railway. 
Last winter, jfrom Akron to New York, there was 
a through rate of one dollar a barrel for flour ; 
and the 202 miles proportion of the Atlantic and 
Grreat Western Railway to Salamanca was 35 
, cents, while the 415 miles Erie Railway propor- 
tion, from Salamanca to New York, was 65 
cents. 

The trade proceeded satisfactorily throughout 
the winter, the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
way frequently receiving from the Akron millers 
1000 barrels of flour daily for New York, as weU 
as local quantities. In the spring the Erie Rail- 
way, as usual, put its steamers on the lake, and 
gave a New York through rate— 1st, by canal 
from Akron to Cleveland; 2nd, by lake from 
tUleveland to Buffalo ; and 3rd, by Erie Railways 
or by Erie Canal, from Buffalo to New York. 
This, of course, stopped the flour traffic over the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway, the Erie 
Railway, I presume, refiising to agree to a 
through flour rate from Akron to New York, 
that would enable the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway to compete with the water, or 
with the water and railway route.* This is the 

* In case it may be thought that the Erie Bailway is here merely 
serving out the Atlantic and Great Western for its advantage at 

5 
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dtaation^ as betwe^i the Atlantic and Ghreat West- 
etn Railway and the Erie Bailway^ throughout the 
Summer and autumn months-^from May till No- 
yember— and wUl continue to be the mtna« 
tion until the Atlantic and Great Western Bail- 
way finish their extension from Bandolph to 
Buffalo^ wheli in conjunction with the New York 
Central^ they would compel the Erie Bailw$y to 
withdraw their boats. Their other oppcments 
would no longer be worth fighting, as^ with the 
Bandolph Extension open^ the Atlantic and Great 
Western Bailway, being the shorter and better 
route^ would command the traffic. 

Take next the case of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Bailway, which^ although an arm of the 
Atlantic and Great Western^ is for the present a 
covert enemy. This fact should not be concealed^ 
whoever in the direction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Bailway may be friendly to the Atlantic and 
Ch*eat Western. The truth is that the Ohio and 
Mississippi Bailway is largely controlled^ through 
proprietary interest, by the Little Miami Bailway, 
and, as a consequence, Hhe Inany car loads of 
passengers arriving at Cincinnati daily do not, 

Gorry, it iniist be stated that at Gorry the Atlantlo and Ghreat 
Western Bailway G<nnpttny have acquired advantages, while at 
Akron both are on tbe sune f ootinif. 
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as ihey oaght^ pass over lihe Atlantic and Gireiyt 
Western Railway to New York, but are tratos- 
fexred at Cincinnati from the broad gauge cars 
of the Ohio and MissisMppi Railway to the narrow 
gauge cars of the Little Miami Railway. To 
remedy this state of things — and it is one whieh 
has always limited the through passenger earn- 
ings of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway^ 
perhap9 as much as 25 per cent. — ^the same 
weapons must be used as hare succeeded in ^Htb 
haastds of the Little Miami Railway. Engiifih 
capital must seek investment in the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railway, so that the impudent direr- 
sion of passengers and goods by the Little Miatoi 
Railway may be stayed. With the 'Little Mi^mi 
baffled in the West, the smaller western fry might 
speedily be overborne, just as in the East, on the 
binding over of the Erie Railway to behave 
itself. 

In Akron there are five merchant flouring 
mills, with twenty-four run of stones, and one 
custom mill, with three run of stones. Working 
full, which they are almost sure to do when the 
crop is good, the average daily yield, the year 
round, would be from 1200 to 1500 barrels. 
Working under such scanty crops of good wheat 
as those of the past seasons, the production does 
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not, probably, exceed a daily average of 1000 
barrels. 

The whole of this flour finds its way East- 
some to the oil region, -v^hich, of course, must 
always pass over the Atlantic and Great Western 
Bailway ; some to Buffalo for consumption there, 
some to New York for consumption, and some, 
also for consumption, as far east as Maine. It 
is a peculiar flour — the best Akron — a sort which 
is unknown in England. It is not merely the 
produce of the best wheat — not merely the pro- 
duce of the best grains of the best wheat, but it 
is the flour from the best part of each grain. 
To make the modus operandi of the milling of 
the best Akron flour perfectly understood, I 
must say that the grains are sifted until the 
defective ones escape, then the end portions are 
cat and removed, for inferior qualities, and 
afterwards for the flouring, there only remain 
the unblemished hearts of the grain. It is an 
^elaborate and costly process, and the flour so 
manufactured is never quoted in any price list. 
It is Akron flour of the best quality, and, if 
offered in New York or elsewhere, on account of 
the millers, it is at a price from which there is 
no abatement, no matter how the market goes 
or is likely to go. The other day, when gold 
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stood at 180, and good New York sorts of flour 
at 10 dols. a barrel, the price of the best Akron 
in New York was 18 dols. In other words, in 
New York the American barrel flour, with which 
the London bakers are familiar as '' extra,'' or 
"double extra,'' cost £1 10s. lid., while the 
best Akron was held firmly at no less than 
£2 1 5s. 7d. a barrel. The price may appear a- 
fancy one to many, and perhaps it is ; but Akron, 
is a large producer of such flour, and Buffalo^ 
New York, and Boston are liberal buyers of it^- 
Perhaps it is deserving the attention of the^ 
pastry-cooks S^ the " West-end "" of London. 

What the extent of the supply of wheat iiB 
Akron is I did not learn, and probably the in- 
formation is of little moment; for unless the 
wheat offered is of the primest quality, it is only 
bought for the inferior sorts of flour. For the 
best flour the Akron millers must, so to speak, 
scour the country for the best wheat, preferring 
Milwaukee to Chicago, and St. Louis to the 
former. Lito the town of Akron the country 
teams are driven, and take up a position in the 
street until the highest price is offered. It is a^ 
curious contrast to the practice of larger towns, 
in which samples represent the stock. Bound 
the teams the buyers gather^ and handle^ and 
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ckew, and scrutijuEe tke grain^ thase ^^ecatkms 
%ei]ig the only guides to qiiality ; aud ihen one 
offera 1 doL 75c. a bufihel^ anotiker 2 dols.^ and, 
it jnay be^ another 2 dola. 25c. ^ After the bargain 
has been conduded the teaazi goes to i^e mill, 
Bad the wheat is weighed and paid for by 
the scale weight of 60 lb. Occasionally^ and 
especially in scarce times, '^ stranger*' bnyers 
hare appeared on the street in Akron, fco* the 
purpose of securing good lots of wheat, and 
sanding them forward by the Atlantic and Gf^reat 
Western Railway to Eastern miUers. Their re- 
ception was never cordial; on tlib contrary, a 
combination has been formed against them, and 
wodi a few car-loads their purchases have endl^. 
*3lL0se car -loads have been run up in price to a 
reyisem. 

But flouring is not the sole occupation of the 
place. There are in Akron, it is said, the 
largest agricultural implement works in the 
United States, and the supply is both for the 
Ohio fjEomerB and for those on the other side of 
the Mississippi. Nearly seven thousand mowers 
and reapers are made in Akron annually, and 
rather more than half the number are fixr 
Eansas, Missouri, Nebraska, and Iowa. Who 
&9efv dreamed of the shipment of reapers and 
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mowers from snoh. a point as Akr^ga b^mg as 
great to the one side ^f tb^ Miasias%)pi ^ tbe 
'otber? Surely the time is not distant when 
large accessions will be made to the marketable 
surplus of American grain^ for a@ jet those 
r^note States do little nu>re than provide for 
their own consumption. In a few years hence 
St. Louisj no doubt^ will acquire more than its 
former glory of being the greatest flour market 
in the West, for iuto its lap the gleanings of so 
many mowers must come at last. The time 
must come when the trans-Mississippi will reap 
more than it consumes, and when the East and 
South will receive of its abundance with in- 
creasing liberality. The manufacture of stone- 
ware is also carried on extensively in Akron and 
the county. For the year the returns are 
as follows :-—Stonewaa:e, gallons maixufactured^ 
2^100,000 ; price of same at Akron^ 189,000,000 
dols. ; sewer-pipes, etc., 130,000,000 dels. 

Since 1860 the manufacture of stoneware has 
doubled, and the demand for large sewage pipes, 
for the draiuage of Cincannati and other cities, 
is at present aiCtive. One or more barrel fac- 
toriea, several saw mills^ two or more woollen 
inma, TOrioHB foundries, and the Pearl Barley 
Mill, which snppUed the F^desal 9xmj with a 
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».b^«e fence, „d«„,„ppK„aep™. 
cipal markets of the Umted States^ are also 
scattered about the town. Moreover, there are 
some canal boat building yards, so that Akron is 
quite a busy and prosperous place. 

Not far W Lol some twelve mnes west, 
is the Silver Creek branch of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Bailway, tapping the western 
extremity of the Ohio coal-fields. The branch is 
some nine miles in length, and three coal banks 
are in operation, supplying Akron and the sur- 
rounding district, and also Dayton, the- western 
terminus proper of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Eailway. The coal, as at Toungstown, 
is taken from the mountain's side, and the veins 
are from three to five feet thick. As yet the 
operations of the company who work the banks 
or mines are circumscribed, but before long, it 
is believed, they will supply the bulk of the coal 
westward, and perhaps beyond. Various jex- 
perimental trials of the coal have been made on 

the locomotives of the Atlantic and Great 

♦^ 

Western Eaalway, and with uniformly satisfactory 
results. Indeed, among the engineers the Silver 
Creek coal is a favourite, generating steam 
readHy, and burning down to ashoB. It is at 
present extensively supplied to the locomotives 
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of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway at 
the moderate price of 3 dels. 50c. per ton of 
2000 lb. ; with gold at 140 per cent., the price 
would be only 10s. 5d. 

Eastward from Akron there are two towns of 
some importance on the line of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Eailway — ^Bavenna, from which 
cheese and butter are sent with great liberality 
to New York ; and Kent, a town of two thousand 
inhabitants, which, in addition to flouring niills, 
woollen mills, and a cotton mill, has been so far 
favoured by the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway as to possess the division round-house 
and shops of the company. As at Ravenna, 
there is a considerable agricultural population^ in 
the neighbourhood of Kent, and wool and butter 
are shipped in large quantities. Perhaps, how- 
ever, neither Kent nor Ravenna send forward so 
much wool as Akron, the quantity entered on 
the Akron way-bills last year being upwards of 
200 tons. 
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VJJ 



Mansfield^ Ohio, 19th Jime, 1666. 

Miursi'iELD reminds me of Dev^oiiabire hj its hills 
and yallejSj its riofa. soil^ its orchards^ its larms^ 
its villas^ and its shops and residences. Here^ 
the descendants of a branch of the Sturges^ 
family have been long settled, attd are as actively 
and sucoessfally engaged in business as their 
money-making predecessor. The founder of the 
Mansfield family began l^fe as a saiLor^ and fol- 
lowed the sea, with varying success, as a pro- 
fession, until he was made prisoner by a British 
ship of war. Released from prison, somewhere 
in the West Indies, he returned to the United 
States, and, gathering together his scanty means, 
lie set out for the Far West of that day, in 
which — such is American progress — was the 
town of JSi^ansfield. Determined now on making 
money, he ^'opened shop,'' and charging a 
substantial profit, acted on the unusual prin- 
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eiple of keeping lis biisixiess "short'^ by eoo." 
staatlj withdrawing from the actual earnings as 
much as could be spared. The earnings so with- 
drawn he invested in land, first in his own neigh- 
bourhood, and afterwards in distant parts, his 
choice being, in the main determined by the 
selling price at which the land was ofiG^ed. His 
usual buying price was sixpence sterling an acre, 
and at that price he secured some hundreds of 
thousands of ac^es. 

9 

Before his death his purchases in Ohio and 
Illinois, and elsewhere had attained an average 
value of about £10 an acre, so that he became 
immensely rich« About Mansfield his laads vary 
in value from 25 dels, to 100 dels. bid. a^e ; in 
Illinois some of them are, perhaps, wortihi quite 
as much a foot. His descendants in Mansfield 
are shopkeepers or bankers— men, of course, of 
large means — ^and, what is perhaps out of the 
common order of things, they inherit, without 
qualification, their predecessor's money*-making 
virtues. I have been told of them«--these are 
the words : they are men who ^' do not go off in 
a flash," but " figure up to the last &rthing /^ 
and a higher ccanpUment could not be rendered 
by one 'American to another. For, howevOT 
ahowy Americans are in many things, I must do 
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them the justice of stating that they examine 
narrowly into the means by which ends are to 
be accomplished, and, as a matter of choice, 
prefer the man who might have undertaken more 
to him who has ventured beyond his means. 
They are more conswvative, as well as more 
independent in their dealings, than I beUeve we 
are ; although the contrary opinion may be held 
very generally among themselves. But I shall 
not pursue the subject. There is in Mansfield, 
as I before stated there is in MeadviUe, a nucleus 
of wealth in the town, and round that nucleus 
moneyed men have gathered. For Mansfield I 
have quite a fancy, and, if you will permit me, I 
will show that the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway Company would not be doing amiss were 
they to recommend emigration to it and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Some of the best settlers about Mansfield are, 
I am told, of EngHsh origin, or, rather, not 
merely of English origin, but English pure et 
simple. Accident brought some of them to 
Mansfield; circumstances of different kinds 
brought others. They took to agriculture — all 
of them, if I am rightly informed, in a small 
way. 

I shall assume that they entered into the 
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occupation and possession of forty acre holdings^ 
paying not more than 25 dels, an acre for wild 
land^ or 50 dols. an acre for land pretty well 
cleared^ well fenced, and provided with cottage^ 
bam, and outhousep. Of American farming or 
gardening, or, indeed, of any farming or gar- 
dening, they very likely knew nothing, or next 
to nothing; but that did not matter. In this 
country, the necessity of advising and helping 
others is so constantly forced on the attention of 
those who can both advise and help, that I am 
inclined to attribute to this circumstance the 
inquisitiveness which so long has been a reproach 
to Amoricans. Here, for example, were those 
English settlers ; they had made the best bargain 
they could for their forty-acre holdings, paying 
all the money down they had to spare, and 
securing all the time they could get for the re- 
mainder. What were they next to do ? Pro- 
bably, before they had fiiUy realized their help-, 
less condition, their neighbours, would come to 
them with their horses to plough the clearing, 
or with their pruning implements to put the 
orchard right. And it is ten to one if their 
neighbours left before finding out by direct inter- 
rogation everything they wanted to find out ; not 
from an idle feeling of curiosity, but with the 
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tznly benevolent inteittion of Helping rrbme help 
id needed^ and of advising where advice is 
needed. The kindness ofiben shown to immi- 
grants— nay^ as^ a rule^ that is always shown to 
them — ^by the older settlers wonld;, on any other 
hypothesis, be whoUy miintelligible, inasmuch as it 
would be contrary to all experience in snch 
SEtatters. Under the tutelage of Mansfield neigh-* 
bonrs the English settlers about the place be-* 
eame^ in a season or two^ as good farmers and 
gardeners aa any in Ohio, and some of them, in 
the course of years, have, from the humblest be-* 
ginnings, not merely surrounded themselves with 
every comfort, but have attained to the pos- 
seG^sion of fair competencies — to competencies 
generally unattainable by the same class in 
England. To-day I have looked over some of 
these forty-acre holdings with one and the same 
eonclusion forced on my mind, that if comfort 
and health and independence are the objects the 
English immigrant is searching after, he can. 
not do better than come here — here, accept- 
ing the forty-acre holdings rather than the 400 
acre farm in Canada or Illinois. What Canadian 
farming in the woods is, and what HUnois fankiing 
on the prairie is, many know, and the all but in-^ 
supportable accompaniments of both for a long 
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t&fta^ of years* may be bomble isolation^ enerva^g 
and wearing'Cmt disease^ and a conditiaii of 
society such as would keep immigrants wiik 
rightly baJanoed minds at home were tliiey to 
kiSkow its tme cliaracter. 

What &nmng is here^ on these forty-acre 
holdings^ is what farming wonld be^ nnder the 
saiBQie conditions^ iii Deyonshire or Kent. It is 
&rming within the snrroimdings^ and in sight of 
a civilization^ not inferior to our own. Some of 
the forty-acre htyldings hare genteel cottages, 
displaying the varied tastes of the owners; the 
prettiest nestle in the abundant green foliage of 
the Buckeye^ and have their walls and roofs 
overgrown with roses and honeysuckle. Then 
there is the meadow, on which three or four cows 
are grazing, the wheat^field, the barley-field, the 
oat-field, the potato and turnip patches, and the 
sprouts of a considerable breadth of Indian com 
are in the orchard among the trees. In the 
stable there are a pair of strong but under- 
sized horses; in the piggeries and fowl-houses 
scores of animals; and last of all, in the bam 
there is a decent " buggy,'' in which the settler 
drives on business or pleasure. 

His only helpmate is his wife, unless he 
ha^ypens to have children, who are usefal to 
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him^ and never an incumbrance. He is his own 
plonghman^ his own reaper^ his own groom and 
servant; and the distribution of his services 
throughout the year is so varied as to be quite 
pleasing. The forty-acre holding a man of mode- 
rate strength can subdue and master^ and keep 
in the condition of a well-kept English garden. 
English immigrants could not do wrong in cast- 
ing anchor at Mansfield^ or in its neighbourhood, 
and the Atlantic and Great Western Bailway 
Company cannot bmld up the local traffic of their 
line on a surer basis than by affording informa- 
tion and encouragement to emigrants. 

Mansfield^ like Akron eastward^ and Urbana 
and Gallion westward^ is a centre of competition 
with other railways, but the question of grain 
carrying over long distances by railway will be 
better raised at Mansfield than at either Urbana 
or Gallion, by reason of the relatively greater 
importance of the former. At Mansfield, the 
Pittsburg, Chicago, and Fort Wayne Bailway 
crosses the line of the Atlantic and Great West- 
em Bailway, and presents to the latter company 
a second line to Chicago, the line by way of 
Cleveland being the first. When I shall have 
visited Cleveland I shall be able to speak of the 
relative merits of the latter. At Mansfield, 
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tiierefore^ passengers and mercliandise may be 
transferred to and from the Atlantic and Great 
Western Bailway; but I am bound to state tbat 
at present there is very little doing. At present 
the Pittsburg, Chicago, and Fort Wayne Railway 
is virtuaUy of no use to the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway; and the converse. They 
might even be said to be antagonistic to each 
other ; the Pittsburg, Chicago, and Fort Wayne 
Railway Company thinking that the Atlantic and 
Great Western desire to make a convenience of 
them; and the Atlantic and Great Western 
thinking that the Pittsburg, Chicago, and Forfc 
Wayne Railway act unfairly to them in the mat- 
ter of through traffic — ^the Pittsburg, Chicago, 
and Fort Wayne passengers and cattle trains 
not being transferred to the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway at Mansfield. Into the contro- 
versy I shall not enter ; but were a transfer of 
passengers and cattle to be effected at Mansfield, 
the earnings of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway would certainly be increased many thou- 
sand dollars weekly. EventuaUy, no doubt, by 
some means or other, an understanding will 
be come to, and the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway by that means enjoy the passenger 

and cattle traffic which it may fairly claim, 

6 
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and whichj in part> it was eonstnicted to com* 
mand. • 

But it is to the Ghicago grain trade that I 
now wish to direct attenticti— grain carried, or 
to be carried^ from Chicago to Mansfield, and 
from Mansfield to Bandolph for Bofialo, and to 
Salamanca for New York. At present there is 
no such trade ; and the point is, can such a trade 
be set agoing ? not in the summer months, which 
would be impossible, because of the lower rates 
of transport on the lakes and canals, but during 
the months from November till May, when there 
is a suspension of the Chicago grain trade. To 
put the matter in still fewer words, is it possible 
to establish winter tnmsactions in Chicago 
grain over the Pittsburg, Chicago, and Fort 
Wayne, and the Atlantic and Great Western 
£ailw&ys ? 

I think, eventually, such a trade will be esta- 
blished, to the great benefit of all, but especially 
to the benefit of the two railways just nanied* 
But the difficulties in the way might almost be 
deemed insuperable. Broadly stated, the case is 
this : Chic£^o to New ^Xork by lake and canal, 
30 cents a bushel of 60 lb.; Chicago to New 
York by Atlantic and Great Western Railway, 
50 cents a bushel of 60 lb. This, however, is 
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not an accicrai^e representation of the case^ inas- 
mnch as, were the railways to reduce their rate 
to 30 cents a bushel^ an inexpensive enlargement 
of the Brie Canal would reduce the water rate to 
20 cents a bius^el ;. and at 20 cents a bushel the 
mere running expenses of the railways^ omitting 
wear and tear, interest of rolling stock, etc., 
would not be covered. The water route is, there- 
fore, master of the situation as long as it is open, 
and, as before stated, it is open from May till 
November. What, then of the six winter months 
during which the water route is closed by the 
inclemency of the season ? The difficulties may 
be briefiy enumerated* In the first place, if the 
railways are to charge 50 cents a bushel in the 
winter, while the water route charge is 30 cents a 
bushel in the summer, then it is better to hold 
"over the grain at Chicago during winter, the 
interest of the cash invested in the grain being 
much less than the difierence of 20 cents in the 
transit. 

Were the railwacys to reduce the winter rate 
to 40 cents a bushel, this objection would be 
overcome, but, probably, at the risk of canal en- 
largement in the spring, that the margin between 
the water route and the railway route might be 
restored. Were the railways to reduce the rate 
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to 30 cents a bushel^ and no canal enlargement 
to follow the reduction^ there would be no obsta- 
cle of the kind here alluded to in the way of 
the establishment of winter Chicago traffic in 
wheat over the Pittsburg, Chicago, and Fort 
Wayne, and the Atlantic and Ghreat Western 
Sailways. In the second place, there is a double 
difficulty in the condition of the railways, and in 
the absence of railway consolidation. With 
respect to the condition of the railways in America, 
where there is no uniformity of condition, even in 
the divisions of the same line, the ability to carry 
cheaply depends on the general state of the line 
— ^a thoroughly ballasted line wearing three or 
four times better than a line imperfectly ballasted 
or not ballasted at all. The one part might, 
so far as it is concerned, do its share in the car- 
rying of wheat from Chicago to New York at 40' 
cents, or even 30 cents a bushel while the other 
would receive no benefit, but even suffer loss, 
were wheat to be carried at 50 cents a bushel. 
Thus, before wheat is attempted to be carried 
from Chicago to New York there must be uni- 
formity of condition in the railways, and the 
better the condition in which the railways are, the 
cheaper could they afford to carry. 

To attain this uniformity and good condition. 
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there mast be consolidation of interest^ and how 
that is possible is a question of much intricacy. 
I shall not raise it. Of this^ however^ I feel 
assured^ that it is contrary to all rule that a 
trade of the yastness of that of Chicago should 
remain dormant for half the year simply because 
the lakes and canals are frozen. I feel confident 
that sooner or later the railways will create a 
Chicago winter trade, by carrying wheat to New 
York on more advantageous terms than it can 
be held over uiitil the spring. 

When that time comes it will be the fault of the 
management of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Bailway if the wheat carrying from Mansfield to 
Buffalo for the New York Central Bailway, and 
to Salamanca for the Erie Bailway, does not rival 
in its proportions the coal traflSc of the London 
and North- Western Bailway. The Pittsburg, 
Chicago, and Fort Wayne Bailway has a narrow 
gauge ; the Atlantic and Great Western Bailway 
a broad gauge. On the other railways there is a 
difference even in the narrow gauges, there being 
some of five feet, some of four feet ten inches, and 
some of four feet eight inches and a-half. The 
broad gauge is six ifeet. 

Of Mansfield as an industrial town it is hardly 
necessary to speak — the Ohio towns along the line 
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of tibe Atlantic and Gh^at Western Bailwaj being 
so muck alike in appeaaranoe and extent. It k a 
town of flouF-millfl, saw-mills, foundries, and 
tanneries, and an excellent market for wheat, 
butter, wool, and kindred produets. It has a 
popolaticm of about 6000« 
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VIII. 

Daxton, Ohio, 26ih Jv/ne, 1066; 

Bbtw£EN Dayton and Mansfield there are several 
growing vzUages and towns — the most important 
of the latter being GaUion and XJrbana. Of Gral- 
lion and Urbona it is nnx^cessary to say more 
than that with Dayton they form the three pros- 
pective cttotres from which an extensive cattle- 
carrying trade will be established over the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western Bailway to Bandolph and 
Salamanca. Mansfield may almost be regarded 
aa a fourth centre for the same traffic; the Mans- 
Md people would perhaps say that its ckiins are 
those of the head centre. No doubt^ were an 
nndeiEBtanding come to with the Pittsburgh Ghi- 
oago^ and Fort Wayne Baili^y^ and with the 
Oincinnafci, Dayton^ and Toledo Railway^ a consi- 
derable traffic m^ht be at once established. For 
the Pittsburgh Chicago^ and Fort Wayne Railway 
is now carrying many head of cattle daily from 
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Chicago to New York, and eacli of its cattle 
trains pulls up at the joint station of the Pittsburg 
Chicago, and Fort Wayne, and the Atlantic and 
Great Westesn Bailways, and by arrangement the 
cattle trains might, at Mansfield, take the line of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Bailway. Then, 
as regards the Cincinnati^ Dayton, and Toledo 
Eailway, it might pick up cattle at the crossings, 
for the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, and 
jforward such cattle either — 

1st. By the Atlantic and Great Western Bail- 
way from Dayton. 

2nd. By the Pittsburg, Chicago, and Port 
Wayne B&ilway from Lima to Mansfield. 

8rd. By the Toledo and Cleveland Railway 
for the Atlantic and Great Western Railway at 
Cleveland. 

Were arrangements entered into, Mansfield 
would unquestionably supply two or more through 
cattle trains daily. But Grallion and IJrbana are 
also good cattle points; and so, it is hardly 
necessary to add, is .Dayton. Prom its connec- 
tion with Cincinnati and Kentucky, Dayton has 
perhaps a better, because a less contested, district 
in its rear, than Chicago forms, in the rear of 
Mansfield ; but in cattle traffic, as in other traffic, 
the prospect may be good without the reality 
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proving so. And it is because of this tliat I 
have preferred to speak of the cattle traflSc from 
Dayton, rather than from the other points, 
because I am convinced that, well attended to, 
the cattle trade of Dayton might become one. of 
the chief profitable sources of revenue to the 
Atlantic and Great Western Eailway. When I 
say well attended to, I mean that the present 
penny-wise system of securing traffic from Day- 
ton, and westward from Dayton, should be given 
up, and an efficient, although comparatively 
expensive staff of employes organized, whose 
services should be exclusively controlled by the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway. 

As matters stand at present, eastern-going 
freight from Dayton, Cincinnati, and other western 
points, is too much in the hands of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, and Dayton Railway, that Company 
having the choice either of sending by the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway, or over 
their own line — the Cincinnati, Dayton, and 
Toledo Railway — thence by the Lake Shore Rail- 
way, to Buffalo, or by lake boats to Buffalo. This 
stat^ of things should not remain as it is, placing, 
as it does, the excellent officers of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, and Dayton Railway in a position of 
deHcacy, and even worse than that, for it subjects 
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ihem to tibe sospicioa of fiiYOfiiriiig the line wiudi 
lias the best daim on their servicea. The Qin* 
cinnati^ Hamilton^ and Dayton Bailway was leased 
bjr the Atlantic and Great Western Bailwajr from 
Dayton to Cincinnati; or, rather^ there is an 
agreement between the two on the snbject of 
paasengers andfi^ight; bnt it remains optional 
for the Cindxmati^ Hamilton^ and Dayton Com- 
pany to nse their line independently of ih» 
Atlantic and Grreat Western Bailway. Their last 
moyement has been a consolidation with the line 
£rom Dayton to Toledo^ under the style of the 
Cincinnati, Dayton, and Toledo Bailway. A 
good independent freight agency at Dayion and 
Cincinnati becomes, therefore, essential to the 
general interests of the Atlantic and Great 
Wostem.* 

For the participation of tiie Atlantic and 
Great Western Bailway in the Western cattle- 
carrying traffic — ^a traffic which as yet. it has not 
touched— rthere are not many requisites, and, 
consequently, the outlay of capital would not be 
large. At Dayton, Urbana, Gtkllion, and Mans«> 
^eld there must be pens for several hundred head 

* I htkre Binoe f oond that the western traffic of the Atlantie 
and Great Western has been leased on commission to a contractor, 
and that the contract operates beneficially to the Company. This 
I do not donbt. 
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of GsMe, and suitable coxi^eiiiettceB for watermg 
and feedix^ ; asid like pens at MeadviUe^ Junes- 
town, and Salamanea' for resting cattle, Jis weU 
as feeding and watering i^em. I dare say there 
is sofficdent space alon^ tke line of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Bailwaj for these purposes; 
and rails, rough lumber, and wells would do the 
rest, for the drovers themselyes supply the feed 
for their catitle, «nd attend to them. Paren* 
thetioally, I may observe that American cattle 
are sold ^Jiye by scale weight> tibe beasts stepping 
on a scale, and, &erefore, no railway will receive 
cattle to carry unless the resting and feeding 
distances are satisfactory to the drovers — a jaded 
beast showing a great loss of weight over a long^ 
journey. In addition to the pens there must be 
rolling-stock— -cattle-cars at 700 dels, or 800 
dok. each^ and locomotives at 25,000 dels. each. 
Beyond the rolling-stock and the pens there is 
nothing wanted, and it seems to me that the 
neglect of the cattle traffic to this time has been 
one of the greatest conceivable oversights com- 
mitted by the Atlantic and Great Western Eail- 
way, for in America it is a fact that, next to 
passengers, cattle are the best paying freight. 
What the loss of the Atlantic and Great Western 
BasQway haa been hj not carrying eattley jmd 
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whaJb it0 additional prospecthre gains wonld be 
in carrying them^ I shall not Yoitaie tooompnte. 
Tliis^ however, I cannot help sayings that Mans- 
field connects with Chicago^ GalKon with Indiana- 
polis^ Urbana with Indianapolis and Sandusky^ 
and Dayton with Cincinnati^ LonisvUle^ Northern 
Kentucky^ and Missonri. In a word^ the Atlantic 
and Great Western BaOway penetrates the great 
cattle-fields of the West^ which in the main feed 
New York and the New England States^ and 
might, with scarcely an effort, carry several 
thonsand head a week, and, with an effort, might 
carry three-fourths of the whole of the cattle sent 
eastward. The receipts of cattle at St. Louis, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati have been as follows 
during the past years : — 



ST. LOUIS. 



1865—94,307 head cattle. 
1864—114,149 head catde. 
1863--33,171 head catUe. 



1866—191,899 hogs packed 
1864:— 244,600 hogs packed. 
1863—178,750 hogs packed. 



LOUISYILLS. 

1865—66,517 head catUe. | 1865—168,822 head hogs. 

CINCINNATI. 



1865—54,424 head cattle. 
1864—39,152 head cattle. 
1863—31,915 head oatUe. 



1865—435,468 head hogs. 
1864—337,524 head hosrs. 
1863—573,754 head hogs. 



The movement of cattle to and from Chicago 
approximates to the aggregate movement to and 
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from St. Lotds^ Louisvillej and Ginciimati ; and 
Indianapolis and the intermediate places north to 
Lake Erie^ and west to the Mississippi^ present 
an aggregate cattle traffic approximating to that 
of Chicago. The annnal western movement of 
cattle^ partly for consumption on the spot, partly 
for packing, and partly to be sent alive to New 
York and elsewhere, may be approximately 
aggregated as follows : — 

AGGREGATE HOYEMENT. 

1865—1,293,000 head cattle. | 1865—6,378,000 head hogs. 

The best English representative town of Dayton 
is Perth, with its Inches and Tay, its aristocracy 
and commonalty, and its opulence an^ industry. 
It is a town of 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, 
with the Little Miami Biver and the Mad Biver 
coursing through and round it, and the Little 
Miami Valley passing out of sight by the in- 
trusion of stately mountains, some in forest, some 
in grounds fronting aud flanking mansions which 
might well be deemed baronial, others in wheat 
and Indian com, or in grass, adorned with trees 
for landmarks, and one surmounted by the broken 
columns, the statues, and the simple headstones 
of a churchyard. A more charming town 'I never 
visited; streets rivalling in width those of 
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modem Paris^ and hooises and coaservatories as 
tasteftd and Inxarions as the best at Bronspton 
and BiclimaBd. 

One of the houses is historic^ being possessed 
and occupied by Mr. Vallandighame, who was 
arrested^ tried by conrt-martial; and had his 
sentence commuted by President Lincoln to 
transportation beyond the Federal lines. The 
arrest by soldiers took place at nighty and Mr. 
Vallandighame refusing to open the door, it was 
forced by bayonets and the butts of muskets. 
The marts of violence remain, and are to be 
permitted to remain, to, I must add, the disgust 
of the great body of the Dayton people. Here, 
in Ohio, Mr. Vallandighame is not a prophet, 
and never will be one, for Ohio is the mother of 
the great generals who have fought the battles of 
the free Northern people — of Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, and of some others too not unknown 
to fame. But Mr. Vallandighame is not without 
supporters, and his condition is apparently that 
of worldly ease. 

Of the extravagances and tastes of such men 
as the '^ upper ten'' of Dayton, people in England 
have no knowledge. In the grounds of one I 
found, among many rarities, a century plant, 
which was once the property of tte Robert 
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Moms who was the financier and banker of the 
first revolution ; the plant will flower for the first 
time next year. In the grounds of another there 
were the local granite boulders of Lake Superior 
and the Rocky Mountains^ which have no affinity 
to the geological formation of the Miami Valley, 
and curious conglomerate masses of shells, 
sandstone, and petrified maple. In the grounds 
of still another there were relics of the war, and 
among the number an eight-inch Blakeley shell. 
Within the mansions there is the refinement and 
even more than the elegances of Prince's Grate. 
America, in truth, is as sumptuous as the Old 
World; it has ceased to hide its wealth and to 
conceal its fitness to rank with the intelligence 
and cultivation of the time. It may not be, and 
is not, without misery, but neither is England nor 
France. From Dayton I witnessed the departure 
by special train of a wedding-party, and after the 
ceremony, the dance, and the supper, the special 
traiQ was to return to town with the guests. We 
have hardly, if the truth must be told, got to that 
length in England. 

In an industrial sense, Dayton is also a town 
of note ; it has invented the Turbine water-wheel, 
and possesses the largest and most reputable 
manufactory of railway rolling-'stock in the United 
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States. I visited both establishments^ and each 
has points of pecnliar interest. Messrs. Barney^ 
Smithy and Co.^s rolling-stock establishment is 
the first I have seen or known in the United 
States conducted on the principle of snch estab- 
lishments as Messrs. Penn's^ at Greenwich^ or 
Messrs. Maudslay^s^ in Lambeth — and for the 
same reason. The rolling-stock must maintain 
the character of the firm ; it must be unexcep- 
tionably good. There must be no scamping — no 
defect shall be passed ; and therefore there shall 
be no job, or piece, or task-work, but steady 
day-wages, the best workman receiving at the 
rate of 2 dels. 50 cents daily, the worst at the 
rate of 1 dol. 50 cents daily, and foremen at the 
rate of 5 dels, daily. And there is no diflGLculty 
in getting the best workmen, and no difficulty in 
keeping them, if the average rate of wages is 
paid — that average, I am told, being in the main 
determined by the cost of living. For this last 
reason, I am told, the price of rolling-stock has 
not varied throughout nor since the war, although 
gold has been as high as 285 and as low as 125 — 
the price of flour, and pork, and clothing, and 
general necessaries, not having suffered corres- 
ponding fluctuation. The price of first-class 
passenger cars, for seating sixty passengers, is 
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5000 dols. ; of first-class sleeping cars^ for sleep- 
ing, with mattress, sheets, blankets, and pillows, 
fifty-six passengers, 10,500 dols. ; of box freight 
cars, 900 dols. ; and of coal cars, 800 dols. The 
wheels of all the cars are the same, ran from the 
cupolas, on the premises, in moulds, the ore being 
a mixture of Lake Superior and Pittsburg pigs. 
Mr. Smith told me that such cast-iron wheels are 
the most reliable of any, and generally wear 
eleven years. The selling price of a pair of 
wheels is 22 dols. In the car shops, the work- 
men are busy finishing rolling-stock for the 
Memphis and Charleston Railway. This railway, 
I am told, owed the firm at the outbreak of the 
war 80,000 dols., and, since the peace that sum 
has been paid, with interest, and a new equip- 
ment for the hue ordered. 

The Turbine water-wheel, of the Globe Iron 
Works, is a mechanical prodigy in its way, super- 
seding the ponderous water-wheel, and providing 
all the motive-power wanted, wherever there is 
a supply of water. It is a curiously-contrived 
cast-iron wheel, varying from 3 to 6 feet in 
diameter, according to the required power, and 
from 1 to 1^ feet in depth. The wheel has 
merely to be sunk into the ground, out of sight — 
the deeper the better, it is said — and a stream of 
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water falling on it, and passing tlirough its 
chambers, turns the shafting. The manufacture 
has become extensive, and the Dayton Turbine 
wheels, like the Dayton Bailway rolling-stock^ 
will soon be found everywhere throughout the 
United States. 

There are numerous other manufacturing con- 
cems of various kinds in Dayton, aaid generally 
they are of some magnitude. There are flour 
mills, millwrights' shops, foundries, agricultural, 
implement manufactories, barrel factories, and 
woollen factories. Altogether it is a town of 
wealth and promise, and an admirable terminus 
for the Atlantic and Great Western Railway. At 
a short distance out of town the fields are full of 
drovers' cattle., waiting transportation to the 
East, but as yet not over the Atlantic and Great 
Western Bailway. 
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IX. 

#1 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Juiy ^rd, 1866. 

Cincinnati has been long known as the Queen 
Oiiy of tiie West, and, if the map were consulted ' 
which accompanied the last reporl of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Eailway, it would be found 
that Cincinnati is to St. Louis and Chicago as 
the point of an angle of 45° — the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Railway forming one side of the angle, 
and the Chicago and Great Eastern Railway the 
other. With the South, Cincinnati has direct 
communication by the Kentucky Central Rail- 
way, and also by the Ohio River, and with the 
East by the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
way and the competing Eastern railways. The 
receipts and shipments for the year are, perhaps, 
not unequally divided, on the one hand, by the 
railways, and by the river, canal, and flat boats 
on the other ; the latter having the great pre- 
ponderance during the open water period, and 
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the former commanding all tlie traffic while the 
navigation is suspended in the winter months. 
But this view of the traffic is merely in the light 
of imports and exports, it being the fact that the 
imports by the river, canal, and flat boats form, 
to some extent, the export material of the rail- 
ways to various parts ; and, further, it is the fact 
that the imports by the railways form, to some 
extent, the export material of the river, canal, 
and flat boats to various parts. For example, 
the cotton, tobacco, flax, and com produced 
above Vicksbutg, on the Mississippi, hav^ a ten- 
dency to seek a market at Cincinnati, by way of 
the Ohio Eiver, as well as at New Orleans, by 
way of the Mississippi Eiver — the determining 
influence, in the main, being the desire for a near 
market, in which case Cincinnati is all but in- 
variably preferred. Quantities of cotton are daily 
landed from the Ohio River at Cincinnati, and, 
once landed, the question which arises is the rate 
to New York or Boston — 1st, by the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway ; 2nd, by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railway ; 3rd, by the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railway j and 4th, by the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, and Dayton Railway to Toledo, and 
thence by boat, on Lake Brie, to Bufialo. 

Throughout the summer the Cincinnati, 
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Hamiltoii, and Dayton route to Toledo is the 
best^ and throughout the winter the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway route is the best; the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway, however, 
losing much of the traffic from being unable, 
through the want of the extension from Ran- 
dolph, to control the Erie Railway and the 
Central Railway from Bufialo to New York. For 
all the traffic that the Little Miami Railway can 
command on any terms from Cincinnati to New 
York, the Baltimore and Ohio Railway allows 
the Little Miami Railway a fixed and profitable 
rate, while the Erie Railway, less friendly to the 
Atlantic and Great Western, will sometimes 
make no change in its proportion for through 
rates, and thus precludes the Atlantic and Great 
Western from carrying a single bale, unless at a 
sacrifice of a paying rate for itself. With the 
Randolph extension, the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway would of course bring the Erie 
Railway to its own terms, or make over its traffic 
to the New York Central Railway. 

The progress of Cincinnati has been rapid, 
not certainly beyond precedent, for. Chicago is 
the greatest marvel, but in comparison with other 
American towns. In 1850 its chief manufacturing 
establishments yielded the following products : — 
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GiNCiKNATi, 1850.— Special AimuAL Products. 

DoLs. 

Boiling mills 1,580,000 

Skme and hoUow-ware 892,000 

Hachine foundries 2,459,000 

Fundttire 668,500 

Building materials 375,000 

Carriages 445,000 

Cotton fiu^tories 458,000 

Linseed oil 170,000 

Lard oil 1,119,000 

Castor oil 10,000 

White lead and points 280,000 

Boots and shoes 200,000 



Total ... ... ... ... 8,656,600 ^ 

A still better comparison is afforded by in- 
cluding tlie minor manufactures, wHcli, at three 
periods, gave the following results : — 

Cincinnati.— Agoregatb Annual Pbodvcts. 

1841. 1851. 16Sd. 

17,780,033 dols. ... 54,550,134 dols. ... 112,254,400 dels. 

During the war, matrafaoturing industry re- 
ceived a great impetus, CincinBati being the chief 
market for all kinds of supplies to the army and 
navy forces in the West and South. No similar 
compilation to that just given has been attempted 
by the Chamber of Commerce ; but, since 1854, 
the value of the imports and exports has been 
carefully a8certained« Mr. Smith, the superin- 
tendent of the Merchants' Exchange, supple- 
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ments the table witli the following remarks, 
bearing on the fluctuation in coin, and the de- 
preciation of ^'greenbacks/* He says '(that 
th^re has been a large increase in the value of 
the commerce the last ten years, is seen by re- 
ducing the value of the past year to a gold basis, 
and it will be found that it vastly exceeds what 
the value of the imports were before the war, 
even taking the highest figures, which were 
those of 1859-60. Now, the average premiums 
on gold for the past year was a fraction over 
87 per cent., and, by making the proper deduc- 
tion, as shown by the premium, from the annual 
value of the imports, as given below, it reduces 
it to 181,452,915 dola., which is 78,105,699 dols. 
more than the value of the imports in 1859-60, 
the largest of any year before the war.'* 

Cincinnati Imports and Expoets. 
Y6ar» ImportB^Dols. Export— Dokk 



1860-1 90,198,136 

1861-2 108,292,893 

1862-3 144,189,213 

1863-4 389,790,537 

1864-5 ... 307,652,397 



67,023,126 

76,449,862 

102,397,171- 

239,079,825 

293,730,317' 



The hog packing for the West last year, and 
the year before, was as follows : — 
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1863.1. 


18f4.6. 


Ohio, number 


... 621,935 ... 


... 498,852 


Iowa, number 


... 347,431 ... 


... 176,807 


Tllinois, number 


... 1,290,490 ... 


... 986,784 


Kentucky, number 


... 126,019 ... 


... 118,267 


Indian a., number 


... 399,197 ... 


... 251,287 


Wisconsin, number 


... 160,076 ... 


... 121,128 


Missouri, number 


... 383,736 ... 


... 270,664 



3,328,884 2,422,779 

West from Cincinnati is the important town 
of Louisville, Kentucky, which is, in some 
measure, tributary to Cincinnati by railway and 
the Ohio Eiver. This year, it is giving its 
attention to the extension of old railway lines of 
communication. North and South, and to the 
formation of new railways. It is also organizing 
steamboat companies for the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers, and for New Orleans. In time, 
no doubt, and with good business agents, repre- 
senting the interest of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Eailway, the Eastern traffic, now 
diverted towards Indianapolis, and past the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway, may be 
secured. The chief articles of import last year, 
were : — 

Louisville. — iMPOR-fc, 1865-06. 

Wbeat- bushels 378,936 

Flour-barrels 108,620 

Wool— sacks 2,394 
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Tobacco— hhds 


43,667 


Tobacco— boxes 


10,869 


Coal— bushels 


... 15,946,250 


Lumber— M 


... 3,948,457 


Cotton— bales 


56,828 


Hemp— bales 


... * 11,046 


Hogs— head 


1-^,842 


Pork-barrels 


7,681 


Pork— casks, etc 


... . 5,361 


Pork— packages 


35,200 


Hides— bundles 


51,825 



The manufacturing establishments of Louis- 
ville number 421 ; * the aggregate capital 
1 2,319,500 dols. ; the hands employed 7,933 ; and 
the value of the products 27,517,458 dols. . They 
comprise boat-building yards, bagging and rope 
fiictories, distilleries, tobacco factories, cement 
mills, foundries, chemical works, rolling-mills, 
glue factories, oil and paint factories, oil refine- 
ries, candle and soap factories, lead works, piano 
factories, cotton and woollen factories, tanneries, 
I3aper mills, agricultural-implement factories, etc. 
The high import duties on tobacco in England 
are held to be a grievance by the tobacco manu- 
facturers and growers. They say that in conse- 
(juence of the heavy tax on tobacco in the English 
market, a market has been found in Portugal, 
where there is no exorbitant tax on strips. 

St. Louis, the western extremity of the 
broad, or six feet, gauge, of which the Erie 
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Railway is the beginning, and the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway the middle portion, is a 
town of the utmost promise, abounding, as it 
does, in extensive and varied manufactures, and 
being the centre of the Trans-Mississippi River 
and railway transit systems. Its receipts of the 
chief commodities of Western commerce have 
been as foUows :- 





1865. 


1861, 


Wheat, bushels 


. «,452,722 ... 


2,654,738 


Mour, bbls 


. 1,162,038 ... 


484,000 


Flour, manufackired 


748,281 ... 


694,110 


Cotton, bales 


89,216 ... 




Hemp, bales 


40,846 ... 


28,568 


Wool, packageif ... i 


10,659 ... 


2,860 


Tobacco, hhdfl 


16,483 ... 


8,610 


Cattle, head 


94,307 ... 




Hogs, head 


191,899 ... 




Fork,bbls 


66,822 ... 


116,446 


Fork, packages 


16,144 ... 


11,358 


Pork, pieces. . . 


388,223 ... 


751,313 


Hides, pieces 


. 187,691 ... 


159,196 


Hides, bundles 


7,310 ... 




Apples, barrels 


102,827 ... 





St. Louis has been long famous for its winter 
wheat, and the choice quality of its brands of 
flour, made jfrom winter wheat, the qualities of 
both being much the same as the best Canadian. 
Recently, for the better accommodation of the 
trade, the ^^ St. Louis Grain Elevator Comptoy^' 
has been established with a capital of 500,000 
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dols. The dimensions of tlie '^ elevator*' are 250 
feet 6 inches^ by 85 feet 6 inches^ with a height 
of 130 feet above a 27-feet basement. It con- 
tains 103 bins^ which have a storage capacity of 
1,250,000 bushels; the smaller bins measuring 
10 by 20 feet, and 64 feet deep; the medium 
bins measuring 10 by 25 feet, and 64 feet deep; 
and the larger bins having a capacity of 14,000 
bushels each. During the first forty days* work- 
ing of the ''elevator," it received 256,000 bushels 
of wheat, 20,000 bushels of Indian com, 73,000 
bushels of oats, 24,400 bushels of barley, and 
7,000 bushels of rye— a total of f 00,000 bushels. 
Becently, also, as a preliminary to establishing 
direct trade from New Orleans to England in 
grain and provisions, a Barge Company has been 
fL.ed; to carry produce down JJer in bulk. 
The necessity for this organization is, however, 
scarcely obvious, as, during 1865, the steamboat 
arrivals at St. Louis were numerous from the 
Lower Mississippi, the Upper Mississippi, the 
Mifisouri, the Ulinois, the White, the Cumber- 
land, the Arkansas, the Tennessee, and the Ohio. 
The arrivals were— 

St. Louis Biybb Natioation, 1865. 
Monthi. Steamen and Barges. Tonnage. 

Jaatiary 16 4,822 

Febroary 1^ 
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Months. Steamers and Barges. 


Tonnage 


March 


... 360 ... 


... 119,604- 


April 


... 349 ... 


... 114,166 


May ' 


... 399 ... 


... 127,289 


June 


.. 367 ... 


... 118,124 


July 


.. 348 ... 


.. 116,430 


August... 


.. 372 ... 


.. 125,169 


September 


.. 427 ... 


.. 136,616 


October 


.. 452 ... 


.. 132,414 


November 


.. 500 ... 


.. 139,029 


December 


.. 147 ... 


48,254 



Sucli is a brief abstract of the condition of 
St. Louis^ Louisville, and Cincinnati^, tlie three 
centres on which the extreme western traffic of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway in the main 
depends. As yet, the country traversed by the 
Ohio and Mississippi Railway is sparsely settled 
and uninteresting, but it is a country capable of 
high cultivation. A few years hence, it will, no 
doubt, present a diflferent aspect to the traveller, 
and place the Ohio and Mississippi Railway under 
greater requisition. About Louisville the coun- 
try has an even more capable look than that 
along the line of the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
way, while Cincinnati is prosperous and well to 
do. The future, therefore, of the extreme 
western traffic of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway, will depend on the eflforts made to con- 
trol it. If those eflforts are well directed, every 
year should add greatly to the volume of produce 
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to be carried^ and also to the number of pas- 
sengers ; for settlement is now encouraged by a 
free Missouri, and tbe considerable profits of the 
war which Missouri has acquired. 
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X. 



Cleveland, Ohio, Juby Wih, 1866. 

Cleveland, on Lake Erie, is ©ne of the great points 
of interest on the line of the Atlantic and Great 
Wefbem Railway. It is to Cleveland that the 
coal of Youngstown and the Mahoning District is 
chiefly forwarded, and it is from Cleveland that 
the Youngstown and Mahoning furnaces receive 
their supplies of ore. Moreover, Cleveland is, as 
yet, the only independent outlet possessed by the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway — Salamanca, 
at the east, connecting with the Erie Railway, 
and Dayton at the west, connecting with the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton Railway. Un- 
fortunately, important, enterprising, and wealthy 
as Cleveland is, it is of no use to the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway in respect to eastern 
and western shipments and travel, however 
valuable it may be — and it is most valuable — as 
a near outlet for the Mahoning District, and a 
majiket for its supplies. A glance at the map 
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will show this to those who know nothing of 
Amedica^ for a divergence in eastern or western 
travel to or from Cleveland, by way of Leavitts- 
burg, would not be thought of for an instant by 
any traveller. For eastern or western travel, if 
to or from St. Louis, there is the direct line of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Eailway to 
Dayton and beyond; if to or from Kentucky, 
there is still the direct line of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Eailway to Dayton and Cincin- 
nati j and if to Chicago or Wisconsin, there is 
the direct line of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Eailway to Mansfield, and afterwards the Pittsburg, 
Chicago, and Fort Wayne Eailway to Chicago. 

It is said that to the great attention given to 
Cleveland by the Atlantic and Great Western 
Eailway is to be attributed the absence of cor- 
diality at Man^eld, and the non-participation of 
the Atlantic and Gi'eat Western Eailway in the 
Chicago traffic. If this really is the case, it is 
desirable that the utility of Cleveland to the 
Atlantic and Great Western Eailway should be 
considered calmly, and no impossible expecta- 
tions formed. .For the Atlantic and Great 
Western Eailway, Cleveland can do what Chi- 
cago cannot^ and so with Chicagp; and as there 
is no incompatibility l)etween thd two, both 
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sliould be made tlie most of; the passengers, the 
cattle, and the flour, and, ultimately, the grain 
of Chicago, should be courted not less zealously 
than the Lake Superior ore for the Mahoning 
District, and the coal from that district. Were 
Cleveland Chicago, the latter might, for the 
present, be disregarded; but, as it is, Chicago 
must not be overlooked. 

The great difficulty with Cleveland, in view 
of the active development of the Mahoning coal 
and iron fields, is the want of ships seeking up- 
lake cargoes. This arises from Cleveland not 
being an extensive grain and flour-market, as 
Buffalo, Chicago, and Milwaukee are. A few 
ships and steamships carry wheat and flour to 
Cleveland from the upper lakes, but Buffalo, 
Chicago, and Milwaukee receive and forward 
enormous quantities throughout the shipping 
season. For example, the grain and flour re- 
ceipts and shipments from Cleveland last year com- 
pare with those from Buffalo, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee, in the following disadvantageous terms : — 

Cleveland, 1865. 

Beceipts. Shipments. 

Wheat, bualiels 3^22,323 1,232,067 

Flour, barrels 427,255 418,884 

Indian com, bnahels 676,430 293,497 

Barley, buflhels 331,262 80,680 

Oats, bnshelB 477,770 449,882 

Eye, bushels 36,826 9,212 
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Chicago, 1865. 

Wheat, bushels 10,888,436 10,249,330 

Flour, barrels 1,170,274 1,287,545 

Buffalo, 1864. 

Wheat, bushels 17,677,540 16,138,386 

Flour, barrels 2,028,530 — 

Milwaukee, 1864. 

Wheat, bushels 9,147,274 ....: — 

Flour, barrels 295,296 •— 



Thus Cleveland, whatever its manufacturing 
capabilities^ and whatever its expectations from 
Youngstown and the Mahoning district, must 
not be permitted to compromise the connections 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway- 
farther west. Cleveland could not possibly 
supersede BuflFalo, and can never hope to change 
the current of Chicago and Milwaukee trade into 
its own channels. Its position is that of a lake 
outlet for Q|)al, and an inlet for Lake Superior 
ore ; and, inasmuch as the imports of wheat and 
flour are inconsiderable, Cleveland must neces- 
sarily limit the shipment of coal up the lakes to 
the scanty supply of tonnage which it has to 
offer. Not ^o Buffalo. In 1864 the aggregate 
receipts of all sorts of grain at Buffalo were 
40,937,651 bushels, besides 2,028,530 barrels of 

flour. The tonnage of Buffalo, therefore, is so 

. 8 
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greatly in excess of that at Cleveland^ that 
BuflFalo must always present a better up-lake 
port of shipment for the Youngstown and Ma- 
honing district coal : firsts because of the greater 
supply of tonnage ; and^ second^ because of the 
lower rate of up-lake freight. There is no 
reason to doubt that, although the haulage of 
coal to Cleveland is less than to Buffalo (by the 
Eandolph extension, when complete), equal 
quantities from the same mines could be laid 
down in Chicago or Milwaukee at a less cost 
from Buffalo than from Cleveland. The unap- 
propriated and costly facilities for coal shipment 
at Cleveland prove the correctness of these facts, 
apart altogether from the matter-of-fact argu- 
ments adduced. 

Nevertheless, its citizens may well be proud 
of Cleveland. The origin of the town dates no 
farther back than half a centrrry. In 1815 the 
population numbered fewer than 200 ; in 1825 it 
numbered 500 ; and in 1866 it numbers upwards of 
60,000. These 60,000 expend annually 85,000 dels, 
tor public education, there being thirty public 
school-houses, with 120 teachers and 8000 en- 
rolled pupils. In 1810 one ship belonged to the 
port; in 1864 there belonged to the port 155 
ships and 177 canal boats, some of the ships, as 
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the screw ^'Ironsides'' and ''Lac la Belle/' 
exceeding 1000 tons each. Moreover, the clear- 
ances and entrances of ships for the year, reached 
an aggregate of 6876. Then the commerce has 
increased in a corresponding ratio, as the following 
returns show : — 

Clevbland. 





Imports. 


Exports. 


1853 


54,000,000 dols. . 


33,000,000 dols. 


1867 


30,000,000 


43,000,000 


1863 


129,000,000 


87,000,000 


1864 


108,000,000 


105,000,000 


1865 


117,000,000 


96,000,000 



The toYm of Cleveland is pleasantly situated 
on the Cuyahoga River, with Lake Erie in its 
front. Along the winding valley of the Cuya- 
hoga, or river bed as it is called, the outskirts of 
the town are thronged with brick-fields, oil- 
refineries, and sulphuric-acid and soda works. 
On the hiUs which surmount the valley there are 
the less objectionable manufactures, in woollens, 
paper, agricultural implements, wooden-ware, 
shingles, furniture, carriages, cigars, flour, 
bridges, etc. That part of the valley, or river- 
bed, nearest the lake is traversed by the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway on a series of 
terraces, with a continuation on tressels, for the 
purpose of shooting coal alongside the vessels. 
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But, as before remarked, the expectations with 
regard to coal have not been realized, there 
having been no traffic along the tressels during 
the two years which they have waited for it. 
The unproductive expenditure on the tressels 
amounts to G0,000 dollars. 

Crossing the Cuyahoga from the Atlantic and 
Great Western Eailway, and ascending ttie high 
ground, on which stands the principal part of 
Cleveland, the importance of the town is at once 
apparent. There are the streets at right angles, 
with fashionable shops, and also establishments 
in the wholesale trade ; and in the centre of the 
town there is a handsome square, with a neat 
statue of the local hero. Commodore Perry. The 
Commodore, it will be remembered, defeated the 
British on Lake Erie, in sight of Cleveland. 
Beyond the principal business part of the town 
there are streets of elegant private residences, 
the inmates of which, however, are excluded 
from the pleasant lake shore by the track of the 
Lake- Shore Eailway, which skirts the water^s 
edge. But there is no complaint made, the 
American mind being much more utilitarian in 
such matters than our own; the railway is 
preferred to the bathing or to the privilege of 
strolling. About the depot of , the Lake-Shore 
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BaQway the filling up of the foreshore is pro- 
ceedings for the storage of coal brought in from 
various points in competition with the coal of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Bailwaj. 

That the Atlantic and Great Western Eailway 
enjoys the goodwill of the Cleveland people^ and 
especially of the business people^ was proved 
substantially the other day at the opening of the 
Kennard House. This Kennard House^ like the 
McHenry House, at Meadville, is the property 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Eailway, and 
conducted by the same superintendent, Mr. R. 
M. If . Taylor.* It was thought that a house of 
a superior class was wanted at Cleveland, and 
one of the old hotels was purchased, remodelled, 
and furnished throughout in the best style by 
one of the first Boston upholstery firms. 

While the remodelling and furnishing were 
going on, some of the principal business men of 
the town conceived the idea of giving an opening 
lunch and ball to the superintendent and his 

♦ This is perhaps the proi>er place for my bearing testimony to 
the wisdom of Mr. Taylor's choice of an assistant at Meadville — 
Mr. Warner. He is a thoroughly good fellow, and studies the 
comfort of every one. But for his kindness to me I would often, 
while at Meadville, have been compelled to occupy a room with 
three or four others, — and those three or four others men from 
Pithole, or Oil City, against whom every one \a warned that tho 
hotel is irresponsible in \he matter of stolen boots. 
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wife^ and several thousand tickets were foptkwitli 
sold at ten dollars each. A committee of manage- 
ment and reception was next appointed^ and I 
must bear testimony to the fact a more genial 
and splendid entertainment could not have been 
given. The house literally overflowed with the 
wealth and fashion of Cleveland. Thus the most 
cordial feeling towards the Atlantic and Great 
Western Eailway prevails in the town. Whether 
that feeling would take the tangible form of a 
new subscription to the share capital is more 
than I can answer ; but it certainly augurs well 
for the future support of the railway. And, I 
may add/ that feeling in America with respect to 
railways determines both traffic and travel, to 
an extent which would be incredible to most 
Englishmen. 

• I am told that iron shipbuilding will shortly be 
estabKshed in Cleveland, and that the transporta- 
tion of the iron froin Youngstowu and the Mahoning 
district will form a new source of revenue. The 
entire lake seaboard certainly does not offer a better 
point for iron shipbuilding, and, as wood ship- 
building has always prospered in Cleveland, the 
same may warrantebly be inferred of iron sMp- 
building. For this, a new branch of industry, 
the conditions are in fact existing, as in the town 
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of Cleveland tliere are mpwards of 3000 hands 
employed in iron manufactures. During lasfc year 
there were in operation two blast furnaces^ six 
rolling mills, two forges, eight foundries, and three 
spike, nail, rivet, and washer factories. The collec- 
tive capital invested in iron works was 3,000,000 
dollars. Near were steam-engine and boiler works 
wanting, for during last year there were upwards 
of sixty steam-engines turned out, of the varying 

_ « 

power of 10 to 600 horses. In England, Cleve- 
land is perhaps best known by its efforts to 
establish direct western trans-Atlantic trade. 
For the past eight or nine years a Cleveland 
ship or two has crossed the Atlantic and re- 
turned to the lakes, and probably will continue 
to do so for years to come. Why the trade does 
not extend is a question of much difficulty, and 
one into which I need not enter beyond stating 
that direct western trans-Atlantic trade is not 
likely in our day to embarrass the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway, or any other railway. 
Its greatest obstacle is the fluctuation in the 
price of grain, the Western markets being chiefly 
in the hands of " bulls " and " bears.^^ So it has 
happened that very little grain or flour has ever 
gone to England by lake vessels, and what has 
been shipped has even more rarely found a good 
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market. Owing to the ^^ bull ^^ and ^^ bear " 
operations in the West, the only profitable places 
of purchase are the seaboard towns, as New 
York, Montreal, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New Orleans. What the lake vessels have 
chiefly carried to England has been black walnut 
timber and staves, and their return cargoes 
have been as miscellaneous as possible, so as to 
worm out an average profit on the reaKzation of 
the whole. 
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XI. 

Buffalo, New York, 17th Juhj, 1866. 

What Buffalo is capable of, and is destined to 
become, cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of one of the recent pamphlets on the 
Niagara Ship Canal and Eeciprocity, published by 
resolution of the Buffalo Board of Trade. Mr. Hayes 
says, ^^ Buffalo Harbour is capable of accommo- 
dating all the vessels Hkely to go there for many 
years. It has a capacity for elevating from ves- 
sels into canal boats or into store 2,808,000 
bushels of grain per day, and has a storage capa- 
city of 5,885,000 bushels. Supposing canal 
navigation to commence the first of May and to 
close the 1st of December in each year, we have 
184 working days. When worked to the full 
capacity, Buffalo alone could transfer from ves- 
sels into boats or into store 516,672,000 bushels. 
The most ever received in one year was in 1862, 
58,642,344 bushels, leaving a capacity yet unoc- 
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cupied of over 458,000,000 bushels. For the 
Erie Canal through traffic to New York there are 
4592 boats. Allowing thirty days for each trip 
and each boat to make seven trips during the 
season, we have a total of 32,144 trips; and 
allowing each boat to average only 6000 bushels of 
aU kinds of grain, there is a proved capacity of 
192,864,000 bushels. Deduct for the most ever 
shipped in one season, 58,642,344 bushels, and 
it shows a grain capacity, left unused, of over 
154,000,000 bushels.^' The storing, elevating, 
and canal carrying are, however, profitable ; they 
would be merely three or. four times more profit- 
able were their receiving, working, and carrying 
power strained to the utmost. 

The large amount of tonnage, present and 
prospective, employed and to be employed in ihe 
BuSalo grain carrying from the Upper Lates, 
points to Bufialo as the great seat of a reverse 
trade, whenever a suitable^ one can be suggested 
and eatabUBhed. At present lake freights are hi 
the main based on the assumption of carrying 
grain from Chicago to Bufialo, and ba^sk from 
Buifalo to Chicago, in ballast, there being no 
return freight, only a little coal and salt offering. 
So, the present and prospective lake voyages of 
the Bu&lo fleet are, in respect to carrying, only 
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lialf productive, owing to there being no com- 
modity or commodities to transport, from Late 
Erie to Lake Michigan. If the question were 
asked why there is no return cargo, the answer 
would be as satisfactory as any answer can. There 
is a large amount of merchandise sent west by 
lake, such as imported and home-made cottons, 
wooUens, hardware, sugars, etc., but the railways 
make a scramble for it, some carrying to one lake 
point, others to another, some through Canada, 
and some through New York State, and Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. Were it all to go to Buffalo, 
and were there no special steamships at Buffalo, 
on the watch for what arrived, the Buffalo fleet 
would be pretty well provided^ on the up-lake 
voyage, but there are steam-transportation com- 
panies, making a business of carrying this mer- 
chandise fast and cheap, and after all, there is not 
a great deal of it, that is, in a comparative sense, 
which finds its way to Buffalo. What, then, is 
to be done for the Buffalo fleet, present and to 
come? The shrewdest and most disinterested 
men in Buffalo agree in answering that the only 
hope is in the coal-fields of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway. If those coal-fields are made 
accessible to Buffalo, they think there is then a 
chance for the western farmer getting his whea4i 
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and flour to market on easier terms than now ; 
for coal cannot possibly become an article of ex- 
tensive export from Bufialo without shipowners 
counting the freight to be earned both ways. If 
those coal-fields are not made accessible to Buf- 
falo, they think the western farmer must bear the 
brunt of a permanent average freight of 28 cents 
a bushel from Chicago to New York, for there 
are no coal-fields to which Bufialo can look, save 
those of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway. 
Bufialo, to begin with, would take 1000 tons 
daily over the long distance of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway from Youngstown and 
the Mahoning district ; and it would soon take 
10,000 tons daily. For what is the history of 
Bufialo, and what are its condition and prospects 
at the present time .? 

The ground on which Bufialo stands, and with 
it the adjacent country, was purchased from the 
Seneca ' Indians in 1788 — seventy-eight years 
ago. Like all similar purchases from the Indians, 
it was not held in much esteem by the public. 
Indeed, the revolutionary war had just closed, 
and why should people tempt Providence by pene- 
trating as far into the wild Indian country as 
Edinburgh is fi'om London — ^Buffalo being about as 
far removed from the seaboard. They could not 
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think of such a thing ; and did not for a long 
time. In 1811, Judge Townsend estimated the 
number of dwellings at 100, and the population 
at 500. He says of it — "There were three 
taverns and four stores in the place. A small 
wooden building, near where Mr. Silas Fobes^ 
dwelling now stands, put up ,for a school- 
house, served also as a town-hall, a church for all 
religious denominations, and indeed for all pm'- 
poses. The mouth of Buffalo Creek was usually 
so much obstructed by a sand-bar that small ves- 
sels could but rarely enter, and even canoes were 
shut out, and men on foot walked dry-shod 
across the mouth. Vessels were loaded and 
unloaded at a wharf near Bird Island, Black 
Rock.^^ In 1825, the population was 2412; in 
1830, 8668; in 1835, 15,661; in 1840, 18,213; 
in 1845, 29,973; in 1850, 50,000; and in 1866, 
100,000. Such has been the growth of Buffalo; 
and its vitality at present is many times greater 
than at any former period. 

Mr. Martin, the President of the Manufac- 
turers and Traders^ Bank — one of the sound old- 
school bankers, drove me in his carriage through 
the town and suburbs, naming the circumstances 
of the persons whose places of business or 
residence we passed. Those people, he would 
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say, are worth 2,000,000 dols. ; this man has 
made 600,000 dols. ; that one is rather better 
off; his neighbour here is a safe man, worth about 
250,000 dols. The stable of one man he pointed 
out as having cost 200,000 dols. ; and he added 
that, going over it the other day with a party of 
friends, one of them gravely told the proprietor that 
he regretted observing the omission of one thing — 
the horses had not been provided with water- 
closets. After the revulsion of 1857, Buffalo wisely 
decided against putting its eggs in the one basket 
of the grain and producejtrade ; and. from then till 
now a large portion of its wealth has been most pro- 
fitably invested in iron and other manufactures. 
Among its iron establishments are concerns not 
much inferior to the Thames Ironworks, or the 
MiUwall Ironworks, only in place of ships there 
are turned out steel and iron rails, and all manner 
of general rollings, forglngs, and castings. The 
progress of Buffalo, and, indeed, of the United 
States, in ironworks, within the past few years is 
a marvel; mere schemes in finance only now 
justifying the shipment of a single bar of railway 
iron to this side of the Atlantic. 

The most considerable ironworks are those 
of Palmer, Wadsworth, and Co., known as the 
Buffalo Union Ironworks, and the Black Eock 
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Iron and Nail Works of Messrs. Pratt and Co. 
The Bnfialo Union Ironworks are on the Creek^ 
and cover an area of fifty-three acres. They 
comprise three blast furnaces, an extensive 
rollmg department, machine shops, and eightj^- 
fonr tenement houses for the workimen* The 
blast ftimaces are each fifty feet in height ; one 
has a diameter, of bosh of sixteen feet, the others 
of fourteen feet. The blast is given by three 
vertical engines, one of 300 and the others of 
250 horse-power; the steam to drive these is 
created by collecting the gas above and bringing 
it down to a nest of boilers under which it bums, 
thereby ftirnishing the power without outlay. 
The blast is heated in the same manner. The 
three furnaces have a capacity of 25,000 tons of 
pig iron annually, and require 50,000 tgns of 
coal, 45,000 tons of ore, and 13,000 tons of lime- 
stone. The rolling department covers rather 
more [than two acres, and is, without exception, 
the largest roUing mill in the United States ; I 
doubt if we have a larger rolling mill in the 
United Kingdom. The mill is suppHed with 
no fewer than nineteen steam-engines of varying 
power, from 300 to 500 horse, and steam {or 
them is generated in boilers placed above the 
puddling and heating furnaces, so that, again, no 
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fuel is required for the power. The rolling mill 
is of the capacity of 30^000 tons of iron annually ; 
and the chief occupation at present is re-rolling 
rails. The works give employment to 1000 work- 
men. The Black Rock Iron and Nail Works, 
and Fletchier furnaces of the Messrs. Pratt are 
less extensive. The consumption of coal at the 
former being 14,000 tons annually. The Messrs. 
Pratt, like Messrs. Palmer, Wadsworth, and Co., 
look anxiously forward to the completion of the 
Randolph Extension of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway, as giving access to the par- 
ticular Pennsylvania coal-fields whence they 
prefer to draw their supphes. To the numerous 
but minor ironworks it is unnecessary to 
allude. 

A great Buffalo question, and one bearing on 
the interests of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway in the matter of coal, is the proposition 
of the Niagara Ship Canal. It is proposed to 
construct a ship canal from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario, so as to enable a large sea-going class 
of merchant vessels to pass to and from the 
ocean. Across the neck of land on the Canadian 

# 

side there is such a canal — ^the well-known 
Welland, which the Fenians were to seize and 
destroy — ^but it is too small for modem ships. 
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and, moreover, it is Canadian.* The Americans 
— at least an influential body of Americans — ar^ 
anxious to possess a canal of their own, and there 
is little doubt that they will in time succeed'. 
What then ? Is the Erie Canal to be closed, and 
the existing fleet of Buffalo ships to be made 
over to the shipbreaker ? It may fairly be 
assumed that, even with the Niagara Ship Canal 
completed and in working order, Buffalo trade 
will continue substantially as it is. No doubt a 
goodly number of ships would pass through, and 
I will concede this even, that in time the tonnage 
of lake vessels would approximate more closely 
to the 1000 tons, and the 1500 tons of ships 
entered at Liverpool and London ; but one of the 
most conceivably diflScult things is the change of 
the current of trade from one channel to another. 
People, even in America, will refuse to turn their 
backs on old friends, and older habits ; and, 
therefore, the Niagara Ship Canal has quite, if 
not a more dreary look before it than that which 
so long has faced the Welland. The Niagara 
Ship Canal, in addition to direct Western trans- 

* With reference to Fenianism I would direct attention to tlie 
bad taste— to say nothing strongSr— which sanctioned the per- 
mission of two officers of tilie Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
assuming command of squads of Irishmen for the iavasion of 
Canada. They have resumed their desks. 

9 
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Atlantic trade in large vessels^ implies many other 
things — ^many things which, perhaps, have not 
. yet occurred to the promoters. How, for example, 
is direct Western trans- Atlantic trade conducted 
from Quebec ? Not, certainly, by anyone making 
shipments, and by anyone drawing and selling 
bills against such shipments. The Quebec 
shippers keep their bank accounts in Liverpool 
or London, and their bills, therefore, on Liverpool 
or London are mere cheques on their accounts. 
And if this is the only manner in which Quebec 
cftn conduct its business, is it reasonable to 
suppose that BuflFalo or Chicago will command 
better terms ? To establish such direct trade as 
that proposed by the Niagara Ship Canal, there 
must such a mania overtake American capitalists 
to become grain shippers as that which overtook 
men of moderate means to become oil speculators. 
Where are they to be found in the United States ? 
The answer must be — ^nowhere. Few men enter 
into grain investments but thoSe who know the 
trade; and all the well-to-do Americans who 
know the trade are now in it, or have given it up 
in disappointment and disgust. It is a most 
risky trade. Then who so weak as to suppose 
that New York will for an instant countenance 
the movement— New York, provided with the 
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* . . . 

cash facilities for " engineering^^ shiploads from 
Chicago to Buffalo, and afterwards from Buffalo 
to New York, often getting advances to the fuU 
value, especially when there is the faintest hope 
of deamess. The Great New York, Buffalo, and 
Chicago operators may be unknown to Messrs. 
Baring Brothers and Co., or to Mr. Peabody; 
and, as matters go, what need have they for the 
acquaintance? I cannot but believe that the 
promoters of direct Western trans- Atlantic trade> 
by way of the Niagara Ship Canal, are in danger 
of the same treatment which, I pointed out,, 
awaits interlopers who desire to buy wheat in 
Akron. They would not be hustled out of town,, 
biit, what is much the same thing, they would 
find that buying is unprofitable. 

So the prospect of Buffalo trade turning into* 
a new channel is not alarming. Buffalo trade^ 
wiU in our time keep the channel of the canal to 
Troy and Albany for New York ; and each year, 
as the production of the West increases, will add 
to the supply of tonnage, seeking the coal of 
the Atlantic and Great WQstern Railway from 
Youngstown and the Mahoning district. 
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XII. 

BakdoXiPh, New York, 24tth Jvhj, 1886. 

I SHALL now attempt to place in a succinct but 
clear form the general position and prospects of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway ; that is 
to say, as they occur to me after a run, or rather 
a succession of runs, over the railway. It will be 
well to preface the statement with such details as 
the reader may not have at hand. 

The main line of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway is in three divisions : — 

Bliles. 

First — ^From Salamanca, Kew York, to tihe Penn- 
sylvania State Line 49 

Second — From the Pennsylvania State Line to the 
Ohio State Line 92 

Third— -'Fxam the Ohio State Line to Dayton, Ohio 247 

Total Main Line... 368 

In addition to the main line — ^in the three 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio— 
there are the following branches : — 
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Miles. 
Firs*— The Franklin Brancli, from Meadville, Pa., 

to Oil City, Pa. 32 

Second — ^The Mahoning and Cleveland Branches, 

leased for 99 years — 

a. Leavittsbnrg,. OhiOy to Clerelazid, Ohio 50 

b. Leavittsbnrgy Ohioy toYoTxagstown, Ohio... 17 

c. Hubbard Branch, from Yonngstown, Ohio, 

tocoalmineS) Ohio. 14 

27i^(i— Silver Creek Branch, from near Wadsworth 
* Ohio, to coal mines, Ohio 6 

Total miles of branches. . . 119* 
Total nules of mainline... 388 

* 

Total miles open 607 

The supplementary works, on which construc- 
tion has been stopped, are : — 

« 

First— The Extension from Bandolj^, Kew York, 
to Buffalo, New York eT 

Second — ^The Extension from Niles, Ohio, to New 
Lisbon and Elkton, Ohio .', 37-68 

Total miles of ExtmaionB in hand . . . 10458 
Total miles opened 607 

EntixiB length of railway 611*58 

The work done on the Randolph extension is 
merely ten miles of grading; and the whole 
right of way has not yet been acquired. The 
remaining right of way will be readily acquired, 
and the work presents only one engineering 
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difficulty — that of the Creek of the Oattaragus. 
Across the creek there must be 1500 feet of 
viaduct, stone piers rising 100 feet from the 
river-bed, to be surmounted with timber tressels, 
rising a further height of 220 feet. The height 
of the viaduct will therefore be 320 feet, the 
highest work of the kind in the United States. 

.The expense of the constmctdon o£ the 

whole Extexision from Bandolph to Buf- 
falo — ^indusive of stations, right of way, 

<etc.» but exclusive of rolling-stock — ^may 

1)6 taken at 50,000 dols. a mile, or 8,350,000 00 dols. 

The work done • on the Extension from 

Kiles, Ohio, to New Lisbon and Elkton, 

Ohio, has been the section from New 

Lisbon to Leetona — some ten or twelve 

miles ; so that, in round numbers, there 

remains twenty-five miles to finish, which, 

as before, with stations, right of way, etc.* 

but exclusive of rolling-stock, would, at 

50,000 dols. a mile, cost 1,260,000 00 „ 



Necessary to complete oonstructioii on 
Extensions 4,600,000 00 dols. 

Then to this sum may be added the amount 
required for the completion of the construction — 
irrespective of rolling-stock— of the main line 
and branches to accommodate the traffic of the 
extensions^ etc. This amount^ as it stood on 
May 1^ 1866^ presents itself under three 
heads :— 
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Fvrst'^'Mam Line from Salamanoa^ New 

York, to Dayton, Ohio 2,379,470 31 dols. 

j8fecon<i— Franklin Branch 242,78197 „ 

Tfew-^-MahomngDiTiaion 148,939 66 „ 

Necessary constmction outlay on Main 

Line and Branches 2,771,191 94 „ 

Necessary to complete construction on 

Extensions 4,600,000 00 „ 

• 

7,371,191 94 „ 

If to these snms is added a moderate 
allowance for rolling stocky an expenditure of 
£2,000,000 sterling should, as soon as possible, 
be incurred. Against delay the reasons are : — 

First — Until the road has been completed to 
the extent intended, and equipped as it should 
be, its revenue is probably little more than 50 
per cent, of what it might be, with coal and 
passengers to Buffalo, produce from Chicago, 
and cattle from Dayton. 

Secdhd — ^At present the same rental is paid 
for the Mahoning lease as will be paid when aU 
the proposed works have been completed, and 
the traffic doubled. The taxes (277,307 dols. 
last year) are also much the same ; and, last of 
all, the construction staff is maintained in antici- 
pation of the work being resumed. 

Of course there is no immediate pressure for 
the resumption of work. At present there is 
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one man a mile mamtained on tiie whole road for 
making good defects^ the average outlay being 
40^000 dels, a month for wages and material. 
In Hke manner, I presume^ the permanent way 
may be patched^ until the edifice of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Bailway shall be crowned by 
the expenditure of a new and final sum of 
£2,000,000. With this preface I pass to the 
special and wholly undeveloped sources of traffic. 

Firsir^The Bufialo iaraffic^ in passengers and 
ooaL 

Second — ^The Chicago traffic^ in passengers 
and produce. 

Third — The trans-Mississippi and cis-Missis- 
sippi traffic, in passengers and cattle. 

The special and partially developed sources of 
traffic are two in numbers— 

First — The oil traffic. 

Second — The Cleveland coal and iron traffic. 

In addition to these, there is the traffic com- 
mon to all the railways-— the through, local, and 
casual traffic. 

The prospect as regards coal &om the Ma- 
honing district to Buffalo, I have stated, is an 
immediate and continuous traffic of 1000 tons 
daily, and a probable daily demand of 10,000 
tons in less than ten years hence. There are the 
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extensive iron and oilier manufacturing works at 
Buffalo to supply with coal; there are the up-lake 
vessels to find in coal ballast^ or in coal cargoes; 
and lastly^ Upper Canada would be a consider- 
able and increasing customer^ there being no coal 
.in Upper Canada, and the distance from Buffalo 
to Upper Canada being the breadth of the 
Thames at Gravesend. The passenger traffic to 
Bu&lo would be considerable ; there would be 
the way-passengers^ along the line of the railway, 
and a fair share of the summer visitors from the 
Par West to Niagara. Together the revenue 
would be lai^e, infinitely more than would 
warrant the completion of ,the extension from 
Bandolph. 

The prospect as regards produce and passen- 
gers fr^m Chica^ is, it will be remembered, 
a matter of arrangement with the Pittsburg, 
Chicago, and Fort Wayne Eailway, and involves 
a partial abandonment of the extravagant and 
wholly groundless expectations entertained re- 
specting Cleveland. Cleveland, I have stated, is 
not a produce port in the sense that Buffalo is j 
and, a produce port being a condition of aa 
extensive coal traffic, the attempt to force 
Cleveland into prominence is a well-meant but 
wrongly ••directed effort. What might be counted 
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on at Mansfield from Chicago would^ with good 
management, assume proportions scarcely less 
promising than the certainties at Bni&lo. At 
present the Pittsburg, Chicago, and Fort Wayne 
Hailway, is a feed line from Chicago to the Penn- 
sylvania Central Bailway. I do not despair of its 
traasferring aUegiance to the Atlantic and Great 
Western Bailway. 

On one of the occasions at which I was at 
Mansfield I found a single passenger who had 
been booked from Chicago to New York by way 
of the Atlantic and Great Western Eailway j one 
out of the 200 or 300 who were travelling on the 
train which set him down. And what was his 
situation ? The train by which he had arrived, 
and the one with which he proposed to travel, 
Jbad not connected, and the unfortunate man had 
to wait some twelve hours for the next New 
York train on the Atlantic and Great Western 
Bailway. 

The cattle and passenger traffic from about 
Mansfield, and beyond the Mississippi, is enor- 
mous in the aggregate; but the Atlantic and 
€h:eat Western Bailway carries no cattle, and 
without the Bandolph extension to Buffalo, its 
route is open to the reproach of carrying people 
from the Miami and the Mississippi valleys to 
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New York by avoiding every point of interest 
and every large town. With the attraction of 
Niagara, and the privilege of staying over at 
Buffalo, a large share of the passenger traffic 
would, for those reasons, be commanded. Why 
cattle are not carried is satisfactorily explained 
by the absorption of aU the available rolling-stock 
in the oil traffic. Put together the three sources 
of undeveloped traffic — ^those of Buffalo, Chicago, 
and the Miami and the Mississippi valleys — and 
an approximate opinion may be formed of the 
fixture revenue of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway. 

The prospect as regards oil traffic is even more 
promising than at any former period ; there being 
now a constant and extending market for the oil, 
while the production has been in a considerable 
degree divested of its reckless character. It is now 
possible to Kve in the oil region : and it is now 
within the power of all classes to embark in gil. 
One of the most recent changes is the trying 
and hiring of wells which, when dry, yielded no 
oil, and were abandoned. Such wells not un- 
£requently yield a superior oil — an oil four or five 
times more valuable than the common article; 
but the production is scarcely ever in excess of 
five barrels daily— -exceptionally the yield is ten 
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barrels. Before long another change is anti- 
cipated — a general relaxation of the land mono- 
poly. The custom, from the first, has been to 
grant the right of boring, either on the condition 
of a premium and one-fourth the oil, or no pre- 
mium and half the oil, the miner taking all the 
risk of finding oil, and of losing 5000 dels, to 
6000 dels, if there is none foujid. The expected 
change is a right to bore without premium, 
and at a charge of a fourth of the oil which 
the well produces. The concession to the 
miner is inevitable; and, when bestowed, can- 
not fail to augment and maintain the supply 
of oil. 

With the Alleghany River — the water fells 
so low — the Atlantic and Great Western Bail- 
way competes favourably in oil transportation, 
the Alleghany Eiver carrying to Pittsburg for 
local consumption, and the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway carrying, by the Franklin 
branch, to New York for export. Moreover, the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway carries oil 
extensively to Cleveland for the refineries ; and 
it also commands at Gorry the eastern bound oil 
of the competing railways, it being preferable to 
forward by the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
way than to send to Erie, on Lake Erie, 
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as a preliminary to railway transmission to New 
York. 

With respect to the coal and iron traffic of 
Cleveland, both are in a progressive state ; the 
traffic has been long as pi^ofitable as any enjoyed 
by the Atlantic and Great Western Eailway. But 
for the reasons I have before adduced, I cannot 
take a sanguine view of the future of the trade 
of Cleveland. That it will increase in a ratio 
corresponding with that which it has done hitherto 
I do not doubt ; but the correct view to take of 
the trade of Cleveland, as regards the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway, is that it is now 
largely in the hands of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Eailway, and that, in an American sense, 
it is inelastic. There cannot be made out of it 
results that would bear comparison with those 
which must follow necessarily from the unde- 
veloped traffic of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Railway, or oven from the prospective expansion 
of the oil traffic. In a certain sense, Cleveland 
is much the same thing to the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway as what it will be ten years 
hence ; while Oil City and Pithole will be centres 
of new industry^andlpopulation. 

Of the traffic common to all the^ railways— 
the through, the local, and casual traffic — that of 
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the Atlantic and Gh^edt Western Bailwaj is pecu« 
liar and discouraging — ^that is to say, in the pre- 
sent condition of the railway. A glance at the 
map which accompanied the last annual report 
wiU make my meaning clear. At the eastern 
extremity of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Bailway there is the Erie Railway, and at the 
western extremity the Cincinnati, Hamilton, and 
Dayton Railway, and, beyond, the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railway. A single word of dispa- 
ragement shall not escape from me, but I am 
convinced that, were the Atlantic and Great 
Western Railway to be formed anew, the course 
which has been taken would not be again fol- 
lowed. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railway has 
enriched the Erie Railway : and I presume it has 
not been a bad thing for the Cin<Lati, Hanul- 
ton, and Dayton, and the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railways. For itself, it has done very Httle ;• its 
reward has been the poetic one of forming a 
link in the broad-gauge chain from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The Erie Railway, having it 
under its thumb, has kept it there, running a 
line of steamships on the lakes, in opposition to 
it; and only according to it the crumbs of 
through traffic which, independently, it could 
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not secure. To Salamanca the Atlantic and 
Great Western Bailway lias carried freiglit 
whieli has not paid the expense of haulage^ and 
for this reason^ that the Erie Bailway has been 
inexorable in its demands on the som for which 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway had 
agreed to carry the freight to New York. Be- 
fore the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
was formed, a controlling influence should have 
been acquired in the Erie Railway, and, that 
having been neglected, the Erie RaQway must 
be brought to reason. It must see an inde- 
pendent outlet for the Atlantic and Grea1> 
Western Railway at Buffalo; and, fortunately 
for the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, 
such an extension from Randolph is the very 
thing that Youngstown and the Mahoning dis* 
trict urgently require. So greed has often over- 
reached itself, and the jusib punishment of the 
Erie Railway would be a preference for the 
New York Central Railwafy by the Atlantic and 
Great Western as soon as the Randolph extension 
has been completed. But for the coal and iron 
traffic to and from Cleveland, and the passenger 
and oil traffic of the Frankhn Branch, which have 
saved the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
from the rapacity of the Erie Railway, tha 
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{hrongh^ the looal^ and the casual traffic^ comnion 
to all railways^ would haye been poor material 
for an annual balance-sheet. With the Ran- 
dolph extension such traffic will steadily^ and 
perhaps rapidly improve. 

Some years hence, when the Atlantic and 
Great Western Bailway is in an affluent condition^ 
I would recommend the acquiring of a controlling 
interest in^ if not an absolute purchase of^ the 
railway from Cincinnati to Urbana and Sandusky. 
That line runs 'parallel with the Atlantic and 
Ghreat Western Bailway and the Cincinnati^ 
Hamilton^ and Dayton Bailway from Urbana to 
Cincinnati, and ought to have formed the main 
line of the Atlantic and Great Western Bailway 
from Urbana to Cincinnati. I am told that this 
was originally contemplated, but, for some reason 
or other, the negotiations came to nothing, al- 
though the whole line from Cincinnati to Urbana, 
and to Sandusky, on Lake Erie, might have been 
purchased for the nominal sum of 8,000,000 dol- 
lars, for less than the cost of the construction of 
the Atlantic and Grreat Western Bailway from 
Urbana to Dayton. The possession of this line 
wiU, in time, become desirable, especially for 
the carrying of freight from Cincinnati to San- 
dusky. 
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But I am exceeding the available space at my 
command. Of the management of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Eailway in the discriminating 
and vigorous hands of Mr. L'Hommedieu, the 
president, and Mr. McLaren, the general super- 
intendent, I cannot, from all that I have seen, 
speak too highly. Mr. McLaren says of the 
Randolph Branch that, when it' has been in 
operation a single year, he shall retire fix)m his 
position — ^retire into private Ufe, conscious that 
the share and bond holders of the Atlantic and 
Gh*eat Western Eailway have acquired one of the 
best and most promising railways in the United 
States. These are Mr. McLaren^s words to 
me. For my part, I would say in conclusion, 
that, with the Bandolph Branch in operation 
and good management— on which latter I must 
insist, for, after all, if I have expressed strong 
opinions against Cleveland and certain projects, 
I may equally have spoken well of persons 
and matters deserving of reprobation, were all 
the outs and ins better known to me — the 
future of the Atlantic and Great Western Bail- 
way is a great one, I will say more. I know 
of no railway in the United States with equal 
undeveloped resources to those of the Atlantic 
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and Great Western Railway — ^no railway which 
ought to pay better and prove a more satisfactory 
isvestment to share^ bond^ and debenture 
holders. 



THfi END. 
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